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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WE HAVE JUST MADE a difficult decision, which you will 
have to make stand up. It concerns a problem about which 
we have been fretting more than a year, and about which 
we must do something at once: money. 

As you probably know, we’ve never completely paid our 
own way on the basis of subscriptions and advertising. Not 
being affiliated to any party or pressure group, we’ve always 
counted on the generosity of our friends: both the writers 
who accept nothing for their services, and the readers rich 
and poor who donate money. Somehow (the precise nature 
of the miracle escapes us) we always managed to stay ahead 
of our creditors until three years ago. At that time, we were 
faced with a 17-per-cent increase in publication costs which 
completely upset the precarious balance we had maintained 
till then. We have been walking on eggs ever since. Trial 
offers, student arrangements, Christmas premiums, direct 
appeals to our readers—these are only some of the means 
we have employed in an attempt to redress the balance. 

You will notice one expedient we have not yet employed: 
We have not raised our price in five years. Our 15-cent, $5- 
a-year rate was more or less on a par with that of comparable 
magazines in 1950, and we did not think it fair to further 
contribute to the inflationary pressures our readers were all 
facing. But in the last three years, not only have our costs 
mounted, but all our competitors have left us far behind 
in the price field. All of them have raised their price to at 
least 20 cents, many to 25, a few as high as 35. On an 
annual basis, $7 is now more or less the standard rate. And 
if you compare the amount of reading matter (we are not 
even speaking of quality) in THe New Leaver with that 
of comparable magazines, you would probably agree that, 





word-for-word, we should be charging $2 more a year, no 
$2 less. 

These arguments for a rise in our rates are compelling 
and it is no longer a secret that, a few months ago, we had 
almost decided to schedule a price-rise for May 1. In th 
end, we rejected the rise—at least for this year. We did » 
for one major reason: our readers abroad. As the cold wa 
has mounted in intensity and complication, we have hem 
acquiring scores of avid readers throughout Europe, As: 
and Latin America. A few of these people would not min 
if we raised our prices; most of them, unfortunately, are in 
the kind of economic position where they would have t) 
mind very much. The thought of asking another $2 frop 
students in India, youth leaders in Britain, labor leaders jn 
Guatemala, was too much for us. At this juncture of huma 
history, we would give them the paper free if we couli: 
bad business, we know, but these are things we value mor 
than business. We want, we need more readers abroad, 
rather than less, if our fight for these values is to be effective 

Rather than raise our price, we decided instead to apped 


once more to our readers in the United States to help uf 
surmount this crisis without penalizing our good frieni— 
overseas. Your donations—and every dollar will help af 
this point—can keep both our magazine and these golf 


friends going through the next year. In the next few day; 
you will undoubtedly receive in the mail a formal solicit: 
tion from our business department, requesting your aid i 
this drive. The appeal will include a prepaid reply envelop 
for you to enclose your donation. How many such envelop: 
we get back in the next week or two will determine wheth: 
or not we made the right decision. 
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More will be heard on the Democratic proposal to boost consumer income 


THE FIGHT OVER TAXES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ITH more vehement certitude 
W than he ever mustered against 
fellow-Republicans McCarthy or 
Knowland, President Eisenhower de- 
nounced as “the height of fiscal ir- 
responsibility” the Democratic pro- 
posal to reduce the tax bill of every 
American by $20. He greeted the 
defeat of the proposal in the Senate 
Finance Committee by announcing 
that he was “highly gratified” and 
“naturally delighted.” 

To most taxpayers, a $20 saving 
for themselves plus another $20 each 
for their wives and children is noth- 
ing to be sneezed at; they will hardly 
share the President’s delight. If 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, who ac- 
knowledges full responsibility for this 
fiscal irresponsibility, was delighted 
by the way the President chose to 
express himself, he gave no indica- 
tion of it. But Mr. Sam and his party 
can undoubtedly be counted on to 
see that the President’s comments 
find a broad audience, particularly 
during the 1956 election campaign. 

It is a matter of record that 
President Eisenhower himself flatly 
promised a tax reduction in time to 
cheer the voters on their way to 
next year’s polls. Mr. Sam merely 
beat him to the punch with his own 
Proposal. The Administration has 
done the same repeatedly this year 
when the President clamorously 
adopted important parts of the Demo- 
cratic program. 

Some weeks ago, for instance, 
Commissioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell, brother of the Attorney 
General, didn’t think there was any 
need for Federal assistance to the 
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nation’s schools or even to the 
school-lunch program. Now his ad- 
ministration proudly boasts of ad- 
vocating a $7-billion expenditure for 
school construction. 

The price tag on Mr. Eisenhower’s 
well-advertised highway program is 
even more impressive at first glance. 
You are supposedly getting more than 
$100 billion worth of highways— 
$101 billion, in fact. The words 
“in the next ten years” don’t often 
fit the headlines. And only closer 
reading reveals that the Federal 
Treasury, under this proposal, 
wouldn’t really spend a nickel. 

Twenty billion dollars of the Fed- 
eral highway contribution is to be 
raised in bonds which, according to 
Senator Dennis Chavez (D.-N.M.), 
would cost $11 billion in interest 
alone. Another $5 billion would be 
raised by taxing service stations and 
motels along the proposed 40,000 
miles of interstate highways. And 
three-quarters of the money for the 
roads, which the President said are 
urgently needed to “permit speedy 
evacuation of target areas in case of 
atomic attack,” is to be financed by 
the states. State governments, of 
course, knew all along that there was 
a desperate need for improved high- 
ways; what they want to know is 
how to raise the money to build 
them. The Presidential Highway 
Message doesn’t say. 

The Administration’s school-con- 
struction program, however, is pain- 
fully specific on the subject of state 
financing. The President’s Educa- 
tion Message, in fact, is primarily a 
dissertation on how to float bonds. 
Again, Secretary Humphrey need 


have no fear of depleting his Treas- 
ury. Only $66.6 million a year is 
to be paid out of Federal income 
taxes and that only to school dis- 
tricts which can pass a rigid test 
of need. A proposed $1.2 billion of 
the advertised $7 billion may be 
borrowed from Mr, Humphrey by 
states which can match the loan on 
a 50-50 basis and promise to repay 
with interest. 

All the remaining billions are to 
be raised by state school-building 
agencies, especially set up for the 
purpose of floating bonds at “rea- 
sonable rates of interest.” School- 
building agencies have been declared 
unconstitutional in at least six states 
and require complicated and time- 
consuming legislation in most others. 
A “reasonable interest rate,” the 
White House indicated, would be 
about 3-144 per cent. The current 
average rate on municipal bonds, 
according to the Dow-Jones index, 
is 2.42 per cent. School districts 
which fail to peddle their bonds at 
the going rate and can prove they 
have made the effort may then avail 
themselves of the “reasonable rate.” 

In other words, instead of helping 
our school children, Uncle Sam would 
make money on their plight. Just 
when the new buildings 
would go up didn’t seem to interest 
the banking and investment experts 
who flanked the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, 
during her testimony on the pro- 
posal. In contrast to practically all 
educators, Cushman McGee. of the 
New York investment-banking out- 
fit of Pressprich & Co., told the 


Senate that the Eisenhower school 
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TAXES CONTINUED 


bill was fine and quite “workable.” 

In the likely event that Mr. McGee 
fails to convince Congress, the elec- 
torate is supposed to believe that 
Ike pushed hard to relieve the des- 
perate classroom shortage, even if 
the final bill looks much more like 
the one Lister Hill (D.-Ala.) pro- 
posed earlier. Senator Hill’s proposal 
calls for $500 million a year in Fed- 
eral grants for school construction 
for two years, but his press con- 
ferences are rarely televised. The 
same fate, Democrats fear, may befall 
the highway bill introduced ahead 
of Ike’s by Senator Albert Gore 
(D.-Tenn.). Against Ike’s $101 bil- 
lion, Gore would spend a mere $1.6 
billion a year for five years. But 
he has the temerity to propose taking 
the money out of the Federal kitty 
instead of shoving the expense onto 
the states. Taxpayers might thus not 
have the satisfaction of seeing the 
Republicans balance the Federal 
budget. but neither would state taxes 
have to be increased. The states get 
most of their revenue from sales taxes 
and other means which hit low- 
income groups hardest. 

The Democrats do their best to 
explain these technicalities to the 
public, but it is understandable that 
they have more faith in the public- 
relations value of a simple $20 tax 
cut, A modest tax saving for the 
little guy is by no means irrespon- 
sible. they say. It’s merely un-Re- 
The House and Senate 
debate on the subject served to 
dramatize the point. It also brought 
out some rather pertinent facts about 


publican. 


last year’s “enormous” Republican 
tax revision. 

As quite a few people now strugg- 
ling with their income-tax returns are 
discovering, there is little in it for 
the ordinary citizen. A man with a 
wife and two children, fer instance. 
who earned $5,000 in wages will 
still have to pay $420 on his in- 
come tax, come April 15. A man 
with a wife and two children who 
earned $5,000 in dividends 
corporation stock pays only $328. 

If Republicans counter that this 


from 


is good for the economy since it will 
stimulate investment, the Democrats 
are ready with some fairly disquiet- 
ing Government figures. New in- 
vestments in plant and equipment 
have been steadily declining, they 
answer. At the end of 1953, the 
annual rate stood at about $29 bil- 
lion. A year later, it dropped to 
$27 billion, The Republican tax 
remedy didn’t stop the decline. In 
the first quarter of this year, new 
investment in plant and equipment, 
which means jobs and earnings, is 
officially estimated as dropping to 
$26 billion. 

Democrats have filled the Con- 
gressional Record with evidence that 
Secretary Humphrey’s fast tax-write- 
off plan is just about a flop. More 
than half of a representative group 
of companies recently polled do not 
want to write off two-thirds of the 
cost of a new machine in half of its 
estimated life, even though paying 
more taxes now reaps greater profits 
later. Those who do use the plan 
are urged by investment people to 
keep double books. one for the tax 
and one for the stock- 
For if stockholders see a 


collector 
holders. 
decline in apparent profits it might 
scare them away. But even more 
significant is the discovery that, of 
those companies which avail them- 
selves of the new blessing. two-thirds 
make it clear that the fast write-off 
is not affecting their plans for 
capital spending. 
The President, it 
joking when he said on signing his 
929-page Tax Act last year: “Boy. 
there’s a lot in there for lawyers.” 
Smart corporation lawyers are find- 
ing. indeed, that industry has its 
rewards. Nobody outside _ their 


discreet profession—including. he 


seems, wasn’t 


claims, Secretary Humphrey—seems 
to have discovered the windfall 
which Section 462 of the new law 
opens up to Big Business until Con- 
gressman Zelenko (D.-N.Y.) told 
the House about it recently. The 
magic word which opens doors ap- 
pears to be “accrual.” The account- 
ants call it “double deduction.” It 


means that a business can subtrag 
from taxable income not only this 
year’s business expenses, but neq 
year’s as well. The way the proy. 
sion is worded, this can go on from 
here to eternity unless someon 
changes the law, as a red-faced Mr, 
Humphrey now promises to propose, 
The Secretary of the Treasury als 
says that the loss to the Government 
is much less than the $5 billion which 
Zelenko estimates. The Treasury l¢ 
it be known that it asked for the 
provision last year merely to facil. 
tate book-keeping. 
But plugging 
present tax law will not remove the 


loopholes in_ the 


dangers of creeping economic stag- 
nation, the Democrats hold. Their 
chief economic pundit. Leon H, Ke 
serling, estimates that the Adminis 
tration’s “penny-wise and _ pound: 
foolish” budget-balancing policy has 
already cost us $30 billion in needel 
output of goods and services. This 
he says, may well result in some 5 
million unemployed by the end 
this year. Only somewhat increase 
Federal expenditures for the thing 
“we must afford.” such as high 
ways and schools, “can substitute 
for a sword hanging above out 
heads the great non-secret weap0l 
of our productive genius and c 
pacity for progress.” For Keyserling 
and the Democrats who were guide! 
by his economic thinking unde 
President Truman, the magic worl 
is not “accrual” but “consumer pur 
chasing power.” The $20 tax cil 
is intended to be a step in this ¢: 
rection. 

Twenty dollars a person is m0 
much, to be sure, but it happens! 
be 33 per cent of the tax a famil 
of four earning $4,000 a year mis 
now pay. It is only a 2-percttl 
saving for the $25,000-a-year familt 
but there aren’t very many of them 

A slight increase in Federal & 


penditures combined with increaséé 
consumer purchasing power, Dem 
crats argue, will increase the natiom 
output and thus offers a far mot 
painless way to balance the Federt! 
budget. 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


American Friends of 
: The United Nations 


BOHN 


matic experience. Without any 
premonition of what was in store 
for me, I went to Washington to take 
part in a conference of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 
lt was the conference to mark the 
nth anniversary of the UN; the 
program was entitled “United Na- 
tions: The First Decade.” I knew 
smething about the work of the 
AAUN. I had watched its work in 
Delaware at close quarters. But I 
was unprepared for what I saw in 
Washington. 

Gathered there were crowds of 
people from all over the country. 
They represented about a hundred 
organizations interested in support- 
ing the UN. At first, I looked about 
sispiciously for the sort of cranks 
whom I dislike and distrust. They 
were notable for their rarity. These 
were normal, average Americans, 
young and old, from all of the states 
between Maine and California. When 
they talked, they did so with restraint 
and intelligence—and they knew 
how to listen. 


al WEEKs AGO, I had a dra- 


There were, of course, well-known 
persons who played leading parts. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was there, exuding 
her usual quiet wisdom. Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo of the Mayo Clinic acted 
% President. Clark Eichelberger 
rved as general utility man and 
inspiration. Professor James T. Shot- 
well, who for so long has stood as the 
‘ymbol of international good sense, 
"as on hand to prove that he has 
lost nothing of either wit or elo- 
uence. And there were in abundance 


Members of Congress, atomic scien- 
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tists and experts of all the different 
sorts. 

But to me these persons whose 
names were on the program, who 
were there to talk and to teach, were 
hardly as impressive as those in the 
audience. These people who came 
from thousands of miles away rep- 
resented every sort of organization 
that you can think of. The churches, 
of course, had delegates—and the 
labor unions, the service clubs, the 
women’s clubs, the colleges, the busi- 
nessmen’s outfits and political clubs. 
Practically every sort of fellow or 
girl was there. The common quality 
which held them together was social 
conscience. They were all people 
who had sense enough to care about 
what might happen and _ energy 
enough to do something about it. 

The earlier sessions were for the 
most part devoted to practical mat- 
ters of organization. Answers were 
sought to detailed questions: “How 
can we get people into our groups? 
How can we induce them to give 
support to the UN? How can we get 
them excited about what is happen- 
ing in Asia or Africa?” I sat and 
listened in amazement. These people 
were not at a loss for something to 
occupy their time. But they went at 
this business with all the verve of 
old-time missionaries. 

The AAUN’s purpose is to let “all 
the people in the United States know 
about the work of the United Na- 
tions.” All sorts of practical schemes 
for accomplishing this high purpose 
were described and recommended. 
In Baltimore, a three-day exhibition 
devoted to international affairs drew 


great crowds of citizens to the town’s 
largest armory. In Trenton, a con- 
ference attracted people from all 
over New Jersey and whipped up 
their interest in world affairs. In my 
own Delaware, high school students 
from end to end of the state meet 
each springtime for sessions on UN 
activities. Out in South Dakota, a 
plump young lady got the Farmers 
Union behind her and organized the 
wheat-growers far and wide to come 
together to discuss what is going on 
in the far corners of the world. At 
national headquarters, an industrial- 
ist is donating his time to line up 
businessmen across the country be- 
hind this sort of activity. 

To me, the strange thing about it 
all was that Russia and Communism 
were hardly mentioned. The stress 
was on raising the intelligence stand- 
ard at home and the living standard 
among the world’s backward popula- 
tions. The general idea was that, if 
we make democracy work on a 
worldwide scale, Communism will 
have hard going. Everyone seemed 
to know that we must be prepared 
for war. But no one thought of war 
as a way of defeating Communism. 

It was at the first session that Pro- 
fessor Shotwell detonated his intel- 
lectual bomb. On the platform were 
six men who had acted as consult- 
ants and advisers at San Francisco 
ten years ago. Each of them dis- 
cussed some feature of the UN Char- 
ter with the fashioning of which he 
had been concerned. Then came 
Shotwell. I am sorry that I cannot 
quote him exactly. His idea was that 
the greatest thing which has hap- 
pened during these ten years has 
not been war or the rise of Commu- 
nism. It has been the advance of 
science. It has made war cheap and 
infinitely destructive, and, on the 
other hand, it can create a world 
better beyond imagination. Isolation 
is out. We must have multilateral 
action. We do not know enough 
about the new era to make the re- 
quired changes in the United Na- 
tions. But unless we make it work 
—and quickly—we shall all be lost. 





Uncertainty and failure lie 


BEHIND THE 
Moscow SHIFTS 


By Raphael R. Abramovitch 


F THERE are any doubts about the 
I efficacy of the Iron Curtain, both 
within and outside the USSR, last 
month’s events in Moscow should 
dissipate them. Nobody foresaw the 
dramatic changes, no matter what 
various experts now say in hindsight. 
The Kremlin shifts surprised not only 
the outside world but the people of 
the USSR. 

The West’s psychological unpre- 
paredness may be partially explained 
by the fact that, immediately after 
Stalin’s death, many people here ex- 
pected the swift disintegration of the 
Soviet Empire, after the fashion of 
Alexander the Great’s empire or that 
of Genghis Khan. During the first 
months, Lavrenti Beria’s name ap- 
peared often in connection with pos- 
sible changes in the regime, but, after 
his swift and almost bloodless liqui- 
dation, there was a great deal more 
respect for the stability of the Soviet 
Government. 

Then, suddenly, the Moscow actors 
shifted. There was a change in the 
Cabinet. Premier Georgi Malenkov 
resigned, the quasi-military man 
Nikolai Bulganin was appointed in 
his place, and a real military man, 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, was named 
Minister of Defense. The facts thus 
far are not clear enough to reveal 
the true picture and the true mo- 
tives behind it, especially since last 
month’s shake-up was a strange and 
most unusual one according to our 
usual conception of the Kremlin. 

Despite Stalinist models hallowed 
by tradition, Malenkov was not re- 
moved; he resigned, and, having re- 


signed, remained a Deputy Premier. 
He was not expelled from the Central 
Committee, but remained a mem- 
ber of its Presidium. A few days 
after his resignation, he received a 
new Ministry, that of Electric Power 
Stations. Meanwhile, the other min- 
ister who had just resigned, Anastas 
Mikoyan, not only remained a mem- 
ber of the Presidium but was pro- 
moted to First Deputy Premier. True, 
there was one old Stalinist touch in 
the picture: Malenkov had to pub- 
licly confess sins which he did not 
commit and, indeed, could not have 
committed. Aside from this obliga- 
tory self-abasement, however, the 
Cabinet shift was not at all like a 
palace coup but almost like a change 
in the parliamentary government of 
a democratic country. 

Nevertheless, it would be a great 
mistake to take lightly what occurred 
in Moscow between January 25 and 
February 8. Behind all the superfi- 
cialities, deeper, more serious proc- 
esses are under way within the 
country and within the dictatorship. 

First of all, one must never forget 


that the very nature of a dictator. 
ship, especially such a_ totalitarian 
one as the Soviet, impels it toward 
individual rule. In such a dictator. 
ship, the only real “parliament” js 
the mind of the supreme leader; he 
alone makes the final decisions— 
without appeal—and everyone and 
everything is subservient to his un. 
questioned authority. 

But, in Russia today, there is no 
longer the authority of a single 
leader; the man who craftily piloted 
the ship through many a storm is no 
more. Now his onetime subordinates 
must think for themselves, form 
opinions. Since no one of Stalin's 
heirs possesses sufficient stature to 
impress the others with extraordinary 
mental powers, perceptions or politi- 
cal authority, decisions must he 
adopted after long discussions (some. 
times even disconcerting quarrels), 
after voting and counting ballots 
This makes the Soviet administra. 
tion more cumbersome—compli- 
cated, slow, less sure. Those in a 
minority do not always knuckle un 
der, but fight to change the decision. 

This is not all. Personal rivalry 
appears. There are struggles between 
individual leaders for power, con 
flicts of interest among various de 
partmental or social groups, clashes 
along ideological lines—in short, all 
those rivalries that Stalin had man- 
aged to wipe out by 1937. For this 
reason, in our first reaction to St 
lin’s death we wrote (THE New 
LEADER, March 16, 1953): 

“What one can expect is a period 
of growing tensions and clashes of 
interest between the various elemenls 


—— 
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of Soviet society and the Party.... 
And a struggle among the ruling 
handful will unavoidably broaden 
the gaps. With no God-like ‘Father of 
the Peoples’ to throw his weight into 
the conflict, wide gulfs in the very 
structure of the Party and the state 
are bound to come.” 

Beria was liquidated first because 
he was the most dangerous rival of 
all the others. Not because he was 
the most influential or the most ca- 
pable, not even because he tried to 
stage a coup—there is no conclu- 
sive evidence to this effect. Beria’s 
removal was a preventive measure. 
As head of the unified MVD-MGB, 
he held enormous and very real 
power in his hands and might at 
any moment have become too big 
for his boots. 

Having liquidated the “rightist” 


| Beria with the help of the centrist 


Malenkov, his “leftist” colleagues 
could then easily remove their former 
ally in the struggle against Beria. In 
sentencing Beria, Malenkov predeter- 
mined his own downfall. And if 
Malenkov fell as a result of rivalry 
with more powerful members of the 
Presidium, this is hardly the last act 
of the struggle for power within the 
Party. The process will continue. 
Everyone in the Western world 
seems surprised that the present 
struggle is taking place in such soft 
and “humane” forms, so different 
from those of the Stalinist purges. 
This new method seems quite logical 
to me. We no longer live in the 
epoch of “Sturm und Drang” in 
Which Stalin created his system of 
terror, torture and executions. We 
no longer have the atmosphere which 
Stalin was then able to exploit. Such 
an atmosphere could come again— 
for example, in the case of sharp 
conflicts in foreign policy when the 
fatherland” is declared in danger. 
But neither the situation nor the man 
exists today to rouse the country. 
Among the nine present members 
of the Presidium, there are more 
than enough candidates for dictator 
mm terms of brutality and cruelty. 
But the needed combination of rage, 
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STALIN: NOT EASILY REPLACED 


cruelty, vengefulness, forethought, 
cunning and iron nerves is not so 
easily repeated. History shows that 
great despots do not appear twice in 
a single epoch. A second Genghis 
Khan was not found. Nor was a sec- 
ond Hitler. It is hardly likely that 
a second Stalin will be found. 

Stalin’s heirs understand this and 
therefore prefer to follow, at least 
for the time being, the legacy of 
Lenin. In his “testament,” Lenin se- 
riously warned his followers against 
imitating the Jacobins, who sent all 
their dissenting comrades to the 
guillotine. The Party must not do 
this, Lenin taught; you must not 
decapitate the Party. 

The future will tell how long the 
Kremlin dictators can hold to this 
line. To a significant degree, this 
will depend on how the dictatorship 
deals with its colossal economic and 
technological difficulties at home, 
and with the gigantic task which it 
has set for itself on a world scale. 

A totalitarian economy does not 
develop automatically, on its own 
momentum, as do those in free coun- 
tries, where the spontaneous activity 
of the population is significant. Here, 
all is centralized to the utmost de- 
gree, and everything either comes to 
the supreme power or emanates from 


it—goals, plans, methods, leadership, 
decrees. 

In Russia, the administration of 
an economic system with such a fan- 
tastically broad scope and _ intoler- 
ably fast tempo demands an inhuman 
straining of all the people’s efforts 
and their readiness to make con- 
tinual sacrifices—living on the very 
brink of famine, suffering privation, 
lacking elementary comforts. 

And on this basis the dictatorship 
plans not only to build a highly 
developed industry in the USSR but 
also to contribute materially and 
technically to the industrialization of 
the satellites and of China, with its 
600 million people. Moreover, this 
plan includes building a gigantic 
military machine with hundreds of 
divisions armed with the latest weap- 
ons (atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
guided missiles, long-range jet 
bombers and fighters), not only for 
Russia itself, but for the world Com- 
munist bloc. (To all this was recently 
added the task of building a huge 
navy second only to the American 
fleet; see the recent statement of 
Admiral Carney, U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations. ) 

Is it any wonder that this fantasti- 
cally grandiose scheme develops in 
zigzag fashion—with successes and 
failures, advances and breakdowns, 
glaring inequalities and incredible 
difficulties accompanied by crises, 
privation, and hunger for millions? 
Such a plan can only be realized by 
complete disregard for the individual 
and his needs—that is, in economic 
terms, by giving priority to heavy 
industry over consumer goods and 
food production. Could such a path 
conceivably be smooth? After all, 
the resources and manpower of even 
the greatest country are limited. Ag- 
riculture and light industry are the 
first to suffer from such a course, 
and the Soviet regime is now experi- 
encing its major setbacks in the field 
of agriculture, long the Achilles Heel 
of the Soviet economy. 

The sad state of Soviet agriculture 
is the result of 25 years of civil war 
which the dictatorship has waged 
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against the Soviet peasantry. Forced 
collectivization, begun with ruthless 
coercion in the winter of 1929-30, 
evoked desperate peasant resistance. 
But even after that active resistance 
was broken, the peasants continued 
in a silent and passive struggle, which 
has not let up to this day. As a re- 
sult, the farm crisis persists—par- 
ticularly in livestock. After a quar- 
ter century of the regime’s systematic 
and cruel struggle with the peasantry, 
per capita production of dairy, meat 
and high-caloric foodstuffs is less 
than in 1928. And, in the future, the 
growth of population will continue to 
outstrip production of these foods. 
The situation in light industry is not 
much better, despite some “suc- 
cesses” in 1954 with products like 
television, which are available only 
to the Soviet aristocracy. 

But the breakdowns in agriculture 
and light industry are evils inherent 
in the Soviet plan itself. These “bot- 
tlenecks” are consciously planned as 
such. What is puzzling, therefore, is 
that the relationship between light 
and heavy industry did play such a 
great role in the discussion of the 
Government changes and Malenkov’s 
dismissal. Why was there such heat- 
ed discussion of the inattention given 
to heavy industry? Evidently break- 
downs did occur recently in that 
area, the area which is primarily 
concerned with military production. 
Does this mean that the Soviets have 
not succeeded in fufilling their plans 
for hydrogen bombs (as Churchill 
recently declared) ? Can it mean that 
the U.S. is also far ahead of the 
USSR in the field of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles? 

Every failure of this kind will ag- 
gravate the internal struggle. cause 
friction, bring shifts in the Govern- 
ment and sometimes even panic in a 
collective dictatorship which has po 


generally recognized and _ strong 


leader. And each time the temporary 
leaders will seek scapegoats among 
the minority of the moment. The 
most recent victim was Malenkov— 
partly because he was the leading 
figure in the Government, partly be- 


cause he had irritated many people 
and made influential enemies. Even 
at the time Victor Abakumov, for- 
mer MGB chief, was executed, it was 
noted that the attempted whitewash 
of the followers of the late Andrei 
Zhdanov, Malenkov’s chief 
seven or eight years ago, was a direct 
blow at Malenkov. 

Perhaps there is a more serious 
and direct motive. Having suffered 


rival 


failure in the most sensitive area for 
its “long-range” plans, the Kremlin 
decided to cover up its temporary 
setback with a more aggressive, bel- 
ligerent propaganda. Such a propa- 
ganda is aimed not only to deceive 
the West and to blackmail it by men- 
acing gestures into new Munichs, 
but also to spur the energy of the 
Soviet masses. To achieve these aims, 
the new Presidium majority perhaps 
decided to switch from the tactics of 
“peaceful coexistence” to the tried 
and true tactics of whipping up revo- 
lutionary and patriotic passions by 
exacerbating international tensions. 
Here again Malenkov’s departure was 
indicated. 

In 1953, soon after the sudden 
death of Stalin in a heavy atmos- 
phere of fear, rumors, uncertainty, 
food difficulties and 
tension, the new Soviet Government 


international 


embarked on a large-scale program 
which included the promise to take 
measures for the rapid increase of 
agricultural production and _ the 
wider development of light industry. 
Along with several other “liberal” 
declarations (the promise to observe 
the law. the granting of a limited 
amnesty, etc.), Malenkov made a 
solemn declaration about the Soviet 
Government’s desire for peaceful co- 
existence with the capitalist world. 


Malenkov 


Moscow. 


The atmosphere of a 
“NEP” was 


breathed 


created in 
People more easily at 
home, and Western countries took up 
the slogan of “coexistence.” News- 
papers began writing about the dic- 
tatorship’s “new look.” 

But if the original NEP lasted 


seven years, the imitation one lasted 
. 2° 
not quite two. The “new course” was 


abolished. Removed from his post 
was the man who, in the eyes of 
Churchill and others in Americ, 
Europe and Asia, was the symbol of 
the “peacemaker,” the man to whom 
everyone was ready to travel {o 
negotiations. Light industry was jp. 
mediately pushed aside. Once again 
the Soviet scene witnessed a specter 
which seemed to have disappeared 
in 1953—an orthodox Stalinist 4 
the head of the party. The old Stalip. 
ist notes were sounded in speech 
by Molotov and Bulganin, and late 
by Marshals Konev and Zhukov. The 
tactics of “sentimental feeling” for 
the demands of the people wer 
abandoned. 

Molotov’s speech to the Supreme 
Soviet restored the old concept ¢ 
the unstoppable world Communist F 
revolution. Rephrasing Malenko’s f 
declaration that atomic war would 
mean the of world 
civilization,’ Molotov made it fit the 
Stalinist line by declaring tha 
atomic war would destroy only th 
rotten capitalist world, not the cam 
of “socialism.” In Peking, Mu 
Tse-tung enthusiastically _echoel 
Molotov; if the capitalists start a 
atomic war, Mao said, China ail 
the USSR “will wipe them from the 
face of the earth.” 

The new look is gone. Now the 


“destruction 


Soviet people are being told: Yo 
will no longer have food, and thet 
will be no more consumer gools 
Live in the hope of the future vie 
tory of Communism all over tt 
world, after which. . . . Meanvhilt 
reinforce heavy industry as the ba 
for the military might of the Sovid 
Union and its valiant ally, Re 
China. 

Perhaps the shift in the Kreml 
scenery was primarily aimed at det 
onstrating the end of the epoch o 
peaceful coexistence and the begit 
ning of the old-new world revolt: 
tionary era. On such an occasiot 
it was only logical to offer as 4 sa” 
fice to the goddess of world revolt: 
tion the head of the man who s¢t¥ 
for two years as the symbol of oo 
existence. 
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gees from India and 


‘Pakistan's Thal Development Authority is a 


TVA ON 
THE INDUS 


By Leonard S. Kenworthy 


N A COUNTRY like Pakistan where 
most development projects are 


gill either on paper or “under con- 


struction,” it is encouraging to find 
one that is really under way. The 
Thal Development Authority, an 
area of 5 million acres, is gradually 
being transformed from a desert into 
a fertile expanse suitable for refu- 
pioneering 
Pakistanis. 

Five years ago, the Thal was a 


sparsely settled section of the Pun- 


jab, flanked on the east by the 
Jhelum River and on the west by the 
Indus. Its few inhabitants were iso- 
lated from the world, living in mud- 
brick huts and thatched hovels, and 


Hfighting for a marginal existence 
| against the desert sand. A few bushes 
‘and clumps of grass and reeds 
ptecalled a dim past 
Indus 
Peenter of this 
| productive. Even the name “Thal” 


when the 
through the 
area and made it 


River flowed 


means “wasteland” in the ancient 
Sanskrit tongue. 

Today, conditions are different. A 
partial victory over the desert has 
been won. Nearly 300 miles of irri- 
gation canals have been completed, 
spreading out over an area of a mil- 
lion and a half acres. Two hundred 
fifty thousand refugees have been 
tesettled in 640 new villages, and 
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an additional 25,000 refugees and 
other Pakistanis have moved into 
five Mandi towns or modern market 
cities. 

Cotton, sugar cane, wheat, gram 


and other crops have been planted in 
the 327,000 acres brought under cul- 
tivation by canal water. Two textile 
mills are already in operation, two 
sugar mills have been started, and 
other smaller plants have been erect- 
ed. Twenty-nine large plots have 
been developed in different parts 
of the Thal to furnish seeds, 
trees and plants and to serve as 
experimental agricultural _ stations. 
Schools have been started. “Lady 
health visitors’ have been making 
the rounds of the villages. A large 
modern Commonwealth Livestock 
Farm has been set up and is already 
helping to improve the water-buf- 
falo, sheep and poultry supply of 
the Thal. 

Of course, there has been opposi- 
tion. Many have ridiculed the proj- 
ect as sinking money in sand, but 
now these critics are becoming few- 
er and less vocal. More and more 
admission to 
and the 
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people are seeking 


the villages and towns, 





INDUS CONTINUED 
price of land in the Thal has al- 


ready risen. 

All this progress has been made 
since 1949, most of it in the last 
three years. There had been numer- 
ous surveys of the area before 1949, 
and work had actually begun in 
1942, but the war forced a halt. Then 
came the flood of 7 to 8 million 
refugees from India in 1947. Some 
were resettled on land vacated by 
the Sikhs and Hindus when they left 
for India, but there was not nearly 
enough land to accommodate them. 

Then the Thal project came to life 
and was placed in the hands of 
Zafur Ul-Ahsan, an able administra- 
tor trained in the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice and himself a refugee. He had 
had experience as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Lahore and Chairman of 
the Lahore Improvement Trust. Un- 
der his guidance, seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles have been 
hurdled. 

To be eligible for resettlement in 
the Thal, a refugee has to have owned 
land in India for which he has not 
received compensation. He receives 
15 acres of land and a house, water 
for his fields, and loans from the 
Government for his implements. Dur- 
ing the first years, he does not have 
to make any payments, and he is 
given 40 years in which to pay for 
the land and house. 

Each of the Thal villages contains 
about 50 families, in most cases per- 
sons who lived together in India, so 
that they carry on as a unit. Each 
Chak or village is arranged either in 
a semi-circle or on three sides of a 
rectangle. Plans call for the school. 
mosque, hospital and other general 
buildings to be erected along the 
radius of the semi-circle or on the 
fourth side of the rectangle. Around 
the village is a plot reserved for the 
common grazing grounds. In many 
of these villages, some cottage indus- 
try is already functioning. This may 
be cloth-weaving, furniture mak- 
ing, the knitting of sweaters and 
colorful shawls, or the carving of 
lamps from rock salt or gypsum. In 
addition to recreation provided by 


the inhabitants, such as dances and 
festivals, there are occasional film 
showings by the Government. News 
is sometimes obtained over the vil- 
lage radio, set up in a central spot 
for everyone’s convenience. 

Five central market towns have 
already been constructed, and a 
sixth is in the planning stage. In 
each of these modern towns, there 
is to be a major industry, using the 
products of the surrounding terri- 
tory. Thus, Liaquatabad and Bhak- 
kar have textile mills which are al- 
ready at work. Jauharabad will have 
a sugar plant by the end of this year, 
and Leiah is to have one soon. Quia- 
dabad is to have a woolen mill in 
the near future. 

The people in the new towns are 
mostly non-refugees. Their homes 
are built of red brick and contain 
three rooms plus kitchen and bath. 
Electricity is also available—some- 
thing unheard-of for most of these 
people. Anyone in Pakistan is eli- 
gible for such a home, provided he 
makes a down payment of 15 per 
cent of the cost and promises to pay 
the entire within ten years. 
Jauharabad is already a booming 
city of 5,000, and Liaquatabad has 
nearly twice that number. Eventu- 
ally, it is expected that each of the 
six cities will contain about 25,000 
inhabitants. 

Nothing is more needed in the en- 
tire Thal project than trees and 
plants. They are needed to hold the 
soil and prevent further erosion, to 
hold water for the crops, to provide 
shade against the penetrating rays of 
the sun, and to provide fuel, so that 


sum 


the cow and camel dung can be used 
for fertilizer instead of fires. With this 
in mind, 29 “gardens” have already 
been set up. These are scattered all 
over the project and are used to pro- 
vide seeds, trees, plants and flowers 
for the villagers and city people. 
They also serve as experimental 
grounds for everything from rubber 
plants and strawberries to mulber- 
ries and mangoes. 

But this is not all that has been 
done in the Thal. One of the most 


impressive developments has bee 
the Commonwealth Livestock Far, 
where 1,500 of an eventual 15, 
acres are already under cultivation, 
Three hundred fifty of the best w,. } 
ter buffalo available are already 
installed in large, model barns aj 
are being used for experiment; 
breeding purposes. A hundred covs 
700 sheep and 500 chickens comprig 
the Farm’s initial livestock and poi 
try. Much of the livestock and equip 
ment were furnished by Australi, 
Canada, Great Britain and Nw 
Zealand. The staff includes a Can 
dian and an Australian, though tk 
director and deputy director a 
Pakistanis. 





Education has not been neglecie 
in the Thal. Sixty-three schools ar 
already functioning, including a ted 
nical high school in Jauharabad. Lat 
fall, a normal school for girls va 
started in the same city. One unique & 
development has been the allotmet f 
of ten acres to each village schol 
for gardens and demonstration fam. 
ing. Another is the plan to build tw 
small houses in each village fw 
teachers in order to augment thet 
pitiful salaries and attract teacher 
to the region. 

Eventually, each of the six cid 
areas of the Thal will have a soci 
service officer and there will bef 
“lady health visitors.” A  modenf 
hospital is functioning now at Jit 
harabad, and another is under ch 
struction at Quiadabad as part off 
plan to have one in each of tt ® 
















































































major towns. 
The problems connected with the 






Thal project are, of course, et — 






mous. Some engineers feel that! 
would be better to attempt m 
thorough salvaging of a smaller af 
instead of spreading over such a8 & 
space. There are charges of favo 
ism in selecting settlers and of shalt 
financial dealings. Some of the ttf 
gees have found it difficult to adjs 
to life in this arid land. 

Nevertheless, this is one of te 
most promising projects in all d 
Pakistan today. It is Pakistan's 1" 
on the Indus. 
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By Takeo Naot 


AFTER JAPAN'S ELECTION 


Premier Ichiro Hatoyama scored a personal triumph 


ToKyo 

ow THAT the excitement of the 
N general elections has _ died 
down, it is apparent that Ichiro 
Hatoyama personally swept the 
country. Wherever he appeared, the 
Japanese Premier charmed his audi- 
ences with his easy manner and the 
soft tone of his speeches. People 
simply came out to see his face and 
hear his voice; what he was saying 
did not matter very much. Neverthe- 


less, the Hatoyama “boom” did not 


develop into the landslide Demo- 


The Democrats emerged as Ja- 
pan’s leading political party, captur- 
ing 185 seats in the Lower House. 
Their conservative rival, the Liberal 
party, completely on the defensive, 
managed to retain a hard core of 
112 seats. All in all, the conserva- 
tive camp actually lost seven seats, 
while the “progressive” forces—the 


| left. and right-wing Socialist par- 


ties, the Labor-Farmer party and the 
Communists—picked up 21. This 
gives them a combined total of 162 
seats, or one-third of the Lower 
House, and means that they can 


_ block conservative plans to amend 


the Constitution’s “no war” clause. 


"f The final results were: 
se] that! & 
mpt mot i 
naller att 
such a v8 
of favor ie 


Seats Won (Last Diet) 
Democrats 185 (124) 
Liberals 12 (180) 
Left. Soe. 89 (74) 
Right Soc. 67 (61) 
Labor-Farmer 4 (5) 
Communists 2 qd) 
Splinter 2 (10) 
Independent 6 qd) 


Hatoyama could form a new cabi- 
net within the next few weeks by 
gaining Liberal support for his pro- 
gram. This is particularly true in the 
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Upper House, where the Democrats 
have only 22 seats, the Liberals 91 
and the Socialists 69. But a conserva- 
tive coalition seems out of the ques- 
tion in the wake of the bitter fight- 
ing which brought down the Yoshida 
regime. When Hatoyama’s victory 
was apparent, he declared: “I am 
not planning to form a coalition 
cabinet with the cooperation of the 
Liberal party. However, our party 
will seek the cooperation of other 
parties on important issues, such as 
the budget and diplomatic prob- 
lems.” 

Hatoyama’s present plans call for 
the formation of special committees 
on the Constitution, foreign policy 
and economy. In this way, he hopes 
to win the Liberal support which is 
vital to his government’s existence. 
On the domestic scene, there are no 
basic differences between the two 
parties. In the field of foreign af- 
fairs, the Democrats, like the Liber- 
als, are eager to maintain friendly 
relations with the West. The Liber- 
als, however, are not pleased with 
the easy-going way the Premier 
is handling the problem of restoring 
normal relations with the Commu- 
nist countries. 

Fortunately, the recent Kremlin 
shake-up has sobered the Democrats 
on this issue. As I have previously 
pointed out, if the conservatives split 
on the Communist issue Japan could 
face a mortal political crisis. This 
fear was substantiated by the un- 
expected upsurge of leftist strength, 
particularly the Left Socialists. Aided 
by the Communists, who withdrew 
39 of their candidates at the last 
minute, they increased their Diet 
representation from 74 to 89. 

It is now fairly obvious that the 


Democrats owe their success to the 
popular reaction against seven years 
of rule by former Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida. They did not have time to 
work out their own policies and they 
did not present a program. This did 
not harm them, because the voters 
appeared to be looking for a change 
in conservative leadership more than 
anything else. 

On the other hand, the “progres- 
sive” forces set forth a definite goal: 
to gain one-third of the Lower 
House’s seats and block any attempt 
to amend the Constitution. Their 
common slogans stressed opposition 
to rearmament and Constitutional 
changes. This is essentially the plat- 
form of the Communists and Left 
Socialists. The Right Socialists were 
forced to follow it, but are not as 
radical or consistent as the Left. 
This explains why the latter made 
sizable gains while the former only 
picked up a few additional seats. 

There is also a deeper significance 
to these results. Before the election, 
both Socialist parties claimed that 
they would merge in the near future. 
Actually, each party was thinking of 
absorbing the other after gaining 
the upper hand in the election. Now 
that the Left is on top, it is aggres- 
sively demanding unity. Mosaburo 
Suzuki, Left Socialist leader, has 
even gone so far as to say that “So- 
cialist unity is not a compromise: it 
should be attained by fighting.” He 
is demanding that the Right surren- 
der. And the Right already has sur- 
rendered to some extent by accepting 
the anti-rearmament, anti-Constitu- 
tional-changes and _ anti-American 
slogans of the Left. 

Now the Right Socialists have to 
honor the promise of unity and, in 
effect, give up their position alto- 
gether. Foreign observers and friends 
are urging this unity, which under 
the present circumstances means 
abandoning democratic socialism for 
the old Marxian theories of class 
struggle. As yet, no one can tell 
whether the sensible and mature 
Socialists of the Right will be willing 
to do this. 


1 


The Marcos Perez Jimenez regime, having established a complete dictatorship, is noy 


milking oil revenues without any regard for the nation's future 


Venezuelan Tyranny Prospers 


N January 14, Rafael Caldera 
O and most of the Executive 
Committee of the Venezuelan Copey 
party were arrested by the Govern- 
ment of President Marcos Perez 
Jimenez. As this is written, they are 
still in jail. Thus, the Perez Jimenez 
regime has dropped the last pretense 
at being anything but a naked mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

The Copey party is not a radical 
group and hence cannot possibly be 
branded “Communist” like the na- 
tion’s other two democratic parties. 
Democratic Action and the Demo- 
cratic Republican Union. It is a 
Catholic social party, backed by a 
part of the Church 
hierarchy. Indeed, while not support- 
ing the dictatorship, it has done its 
best not to offer provocation to Perez 
Jimenez and has sought to take ad- 
vantage of what little democracy re- 
mains in Venezuela to put its point 
of view before the people. 


considerable 


however, has 
given the Copey little chance to func- 
tion democratically. Since the 1952 


The Government, 


election, it has not been allowed to 
publish party literature and has had 
to resort to illegal methods. Over a 
year ago, the regime tried unsuccess- 
fully to form a “dissident” Copey 
group in the mountain states of 
Tachira and Andes, where the party 
is strongest. What seems to have 
finally doomed the Copey was a party 
manifesto denouncing the 
Jimenez Government’s part in the 
recent attempt to invade Costa Rica. 
The jailing of the Copey leaders 
resulted. 


Perez 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


The Copey chiefs have reportedly 
been undergoing brutal torture at 
the hands of the notorious National 
Security Police. A year ago, when 
the same men were jailed for eight 
days, they were held incommunicado 
in a damp cell without beds or cots 
and with inadequate food. They are 
unlikely to receive any better treat- 
ment this time. 

Ever since 1948, when a military 
Democratic 


coup overthrew the 


’) ae 


PEREZ JIMENEZ: TIGHTENS HOLD 
Action President 


Romulo 


government of 
Gallegos, the Democratic 
Action party has been given even 
more treatment than that 
meted out recently to the Copey. All 
the principal leaders were arrested 
immediately after the coup, though 
President ex-President 


Romulo 


brutal 


Gallegos, 


Betancourt. and _ various 


members of their governments wer 
finally released and deported as; 
result of international pressure. Early 
in 1950, most of the party’s impor 
tant trade-union leaders wer 
arrested. Some were sent to the con 
centration camp in the jungles of the 
Orinoco River valley, where several 
have died, but most of them sti 
languish in the San Juan de lw 
Morros penitentiary. Two generd 
secretaries of the party were assassi 
nated in the streets of Caracas when 
they tried to carry on party activ 
ties. A third, Alberto Carnevali, was 
allowed to die of cancer in San Jua 
de los Morros, after failing to 1 
ceive adequate medical assistance. 

The Democratic Republican Ur 
ion, though a bitter opponent of the 
Democratic Action governments, his 
also been persecuted. Even_ befor 
the 1952 election, its principal leat 
ers were frequently arrested. 

In December 1952, the militar 
regime thought it had _ sufficient 
crushed the opposition so_ that 
could afford the luxury of an eke 
tion. Three major groups patlit: 
pated in the vote: the Copey, the 
Democratic Republican Union, at 
the Government’s so-called Indepent 
ent Electoral Front. The Democrali 
Action party had been outlawed. 

The pre-election period ¥# 
marked by comparatively wide fre 
dom; the various parties campaigh® 
with little interference from the Gor 
ernment. When the returns stare? 
coming in, however, the Democrat! 
Republican Union, hitherto 4 smal 
party, was found to be winning ® 
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overwhelming victory. The Copey 
yas coming in second, carrying all 
iefore it in the mountain states, 
yhile the Government party was run- 
sing a poor third. 

Faced with this situation, the 
three-man military junta which had 
hen ruling up to then dissolved 
itself and Colonel Perez Jimenez was 
declared provisional President. At 
the same time, the counting of bal- 
lots was temporarily suspended. Sev- 
eal days later, the Government 
amounced that the Independent 
Electoral Front had won a strong 
majority, the Copey had come in 
zcond, and the Democratic Repub- 
ican Union had ended third. 

Thereafter, the Democratic Re- 
publican Union leaders were treated 
as badly as those of Democratic 
Action. The principal ones were 
rounded up and deported to Pan- 
ama, while the smaller fry were sent 
to San Juan de los Morros. 

The Government has even mis- 
tated those in its own military 
soup who show any signs of opposi- 
tion, Perez Jimenez’s chief rival for 
absolute power within the original 
junta, Colonel Carlos Delgado Chal- 
baud, was mysteriously kidnaped and 
killed in 1950. 

The Perez Jimenez regime has 
thus established a dictatorship rival- 
ing in ferocity the Juan Vicente 
Gomez regime of some years ago. All 
democratic institutions have been 
suppressed, and even organizations 
like the Agriculturalists’ Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce are 
regimented. 

One of the groups which has fared 
Worst is the trade-union movement. 
When the Gallegos Government was 
werthrown, there were over 900 
unions, with 300,000 members, most 
ofthem affiliated with the Confedera- 
tion of Workers of Venezuela. The 
Confederation was dissolved early in 
1949, A year later, the Federation of 
Petroleum Workers, the country’s 
largest union, was disbanded. Since 
then, most of the nation’s other un- 
ions have been dissolved. 

The only labor group existing in 
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1948 which has not been touched by 
the Government is the Federation of 
Workers of the Federal District, con- 
trolled by one faction of the Vene- 
zuelan Communist party. The regime 
extended legal recognition to the 
Communist union a few weeks after 
the November 1948 coup; it was 
allowed to continue its operations 
unhindered, and has gained consid- 
erable ground. 

During the last three years, the 
Government has tried to form its 


a MM es 
IS INCREASING 


yee 


PRODUCTION 


own labor federation, establishing 
the so-called MOSIT, or Independent 
Workers Trade Union Movement. 
Most of the “unions” affiliated with 
the MOSIT were created overnight 
for the purpose and given legal rec- 
ognition. In other cases, the Govern- 
ment seized control of legitimate 
unions by holding fraudulent elec- 
tions or removing elected leaders. 
Last December, the MOSIT held a 
national congress to launch a Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor. This 
group will almost certainly join the 
peronista continental labor move- 
ment, ATLAS, whose representatives 
were much in evidence at the Con- 
federation’s founding congress. 
Virtually all civilian elements in 
Venezuela are now united against 
the Perez Jimenez regime, whose 


power rests entirely on Army bayo- 
nets. The arrest of the Copey lead- 
ers indicates that the dictatorship’s 
position is not as secure as it ap- 
pears. So, too, do the constant 
rumors of attempted coups d'état 
by Army elements. Other officers are 
undoubtedly ambitious to take Perez 
Jimenez’s place, and he can never 
feel secure in the Presidency. 

Nevertheless, the dictator and his 
clique are making the most of a 
good thing. Rumors of vast corrup- 
tion are rife in Caracas, and there is 
little doubt that the regime’s leaders 
are becoming very wealthy as a re- 
sult of the country’s general prosper- 
ity. Venezuela is riding high on a 
petroleum wave and production is 
steadily mounting. 

The regime is spending most of 
its oil profits on a tremendous build- 
ing program in Caracas and some 
provincial cities. It is building sky- 
scrapers, installing broad avenues 
and boulevards, and laying out 
streets in numerous upper middle- 
class and upper-class _ residential 
areas. 

Much of the oil income has also 
gone to the Army, but no one can 
determine the exact amount being 
spent on arms, planes, tanks and 
other implements designed to tighten 
the bonds of dictatorship. An offi- 
cers’ club, costing tens of millions 
of dollars, has been erected in the 
center of Caracas. Some money has 
been spent on workers’ housing and 
a few Caracas slums have been torn 
down. 

The great crime of Perez Jime- 
nez’s economic program is that only 
piddling sums are being spent to 
develop Venezuela’s economy. Noth- 
ing is being done to expand industry 
and agriculture as insurance against 
the day the oil bubble bursts. Agri- 
cultural development programs _be- 
gun under the Democratic Action 
Government have been scuttled: the 
Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion is starved for funds. 

Future Venezuelan 
will suffer from this failure to take 
advantage of the current prosperity. 


generations 
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DaLLas 
HAT IS going to happen to 
W::. tax structure of the ma- 
jor oil-producing states when ura- 
nium becomes a major source of 
energy for the nation’s industrial 
system? And what will be the effect 
on the oil and natural-gas industry 
itself? These are no longer hypo- 
thetical questions being asked in 
after-dinner conversation in _petro- 
leum clubs, or in casual talk by 
Southwestern economists, oil men, 
politicians and editorialists. 

The petroleum industry has al- 
ready had the challenge thrown 
down by one of its best known and 
most respected men, Dr. Frank B. 
Conselman of Abilene, Texas, a con- 
sulting petroleum’ geologist. He 
recently handed the West Central 
Texas Oil and Gas Association some 
straight talk on “uranium—oil’s new- 
est competitor.” “There is an unmis- 
takable competitive situation shaping 
up between conventional and nuclear 
fuels in the near future,” Dr. Consel- 
man reported. “It is not whether— 
it is when.” 

Crude oil and natural gas provide 
almost two-thirds of the energy re- 
quirements of the United States. The 
value of crude oil alone during 1953 
amounted to more than $6 billion. 
When the value of natural gas and 
natural-gas liquids is added, the total 
current value of all petroleum pro- 
duction comes to more than $714 
billion annually. In contrast, the 
value of all other minerals combined 
—coal, iron ore, gold, silver, etc.— 
amounts to less than $7 billion per 
year. On the other hand, according 
to Dr. Conselman, mineable uranium 
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Texas Oilmen Fear Uranium 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


is now believed to contain from 20 
to 25 times the energy of all known 
world reserves of coal, gas -and oil 
combined. 

As a result of all this, many of 
the old-line oil companies are mov- 
ing actively into the hunt for ura- 
nium ores. So are many important 
independents, such as Kerr-McGee 
of Oklahoma, the Murchison inter- 
ests of Dallas, and the McGaha inter- 
ests of West Texas. H. L. Hunt of 
Dallas, whose reputed $2 billion 
makes him the “wealthiest man in 
the world,” is also reported to be 
buying up uranium leases through- 
out the West. According to Dr. Con- 
selman, practically all the oil com- 
panies operating in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are participating in the hunt. 

Oil men have no doubt that the 
development of atomic fuels will 
lessen the value of future high-cost 
oil properties. Such things as strip- 






CLINT MURCHISON: HUNTS URANIUM 





per and secondary-recovery produ. 
tion may be completely eliminated; 
oil shales may remain indefinite 
suspended as a source of fuel. 
For the taxpayer, the impending 
competition of uranium with petro. 
leum has some rather startling and 
disturbing possibilities. Here in 
Texas, for instance, people are 4. 
ready asking what the Lone Sta 
State will do when atomic fuels be 
gin to affect the state’s chief source 
of tax income. Exclusive of the gas- 
line tax, Texas gets about a fifth of 
its revenue from the production of 
crude oil and natural gas and related 
activities. In addition, the state uni- 
versity’s vast endowment fund is 
enriched annually by millions of dol 
lars from state-owned lands which 
are rich oil producers. So far, how 
ever, the oil industry and the public 
officials in the Southwest haven' 
given much attention to these ec 
nomic threats from atomic industry. 
Of course, there are some who do 
not expect atomic energy to replace 
oil completely. Among them are 4 
Dallas attorney, Frank Norton, ? 
member of an American Bar Ass 
ciation committee set up to stud) 
the legal angles of nuclear develop 
ments. Mr. Norton suggests that to 
predict the future of nuclear energy 
at this early stage “would be indeel 
foolhardy. However, the past his 
shown that new discoveries have 
resulted in growth, not decline.” 
But Mr. Norton agrees that “gre# 
new problems will have to be met” 
that certain economic changes 
occur, and, above all, that the people 
of Texas should face the new # 
each in his own sphere of activily. 
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Concern for justice was not enough to halt Communism 


The TRAGEDY of a CHINESE 
AGRARIAN REFORMER 


By Karl A. Wittfogel 


HERE WERE genuine agrarian reformers in China. 
It is important to remember this, despite the fact 
that, during a fateful period of recent history, the desig- 
nation “agrarian reformer” was used to conceal the 
identity of the Chinese Communists. 
In many parts of Asia, conditions of land tenure are 
highly oppressive. Asian political leaders understood this 
long before the Communists appeared on the scene, and 


' sincere agrarian reformers operated—and continue to 


operate—independently of, and often in opposition to, 
the Communist movement. To mention but one example: 
Sun Yat-sen, who allied himself with the Communists 
only at the very end of his life and even then rejected 
both their diagnosis and their therapy, pleaded for land 
reform during the greater part of his career. 

Concern for the Asian peasants was not limited to par- 
ticular parties or nationalities. English social scientists 
pioneered in the critical appraisal of rural India. And 
General Douglas MacArthur, whose basically conserva- 
tive outlook is beyond question, came to understand the 
urgency of the land issue better than many professing 


| tadicals. He took great pride in the thoroughgoing land 


reform which, under his direction, was carried out in 


| Japan. 


Dr. Hsiao-tung Fei was neither the head of a political 


_ party nor a general entrusted with the reorganization of 


a defeated country. He was a social anthropologist, and, 
from the beginning, he specialized in problems of 


agrarian China. His recently published book, China’s 


Gentry (Chicago, $5.75), demonstrates clearly what his 
earlier publications suggested: the desire not only to 
analyze but also to improve the conditions of the Chinese 
peasants. The seven essays dealing with China’s gentry 
appeared originally in Chinese newspapers in 1947 and 
1948, when the Chinese Communists openly began to 
challenge the Nationalist Government. Fei translated and 
reworked them in the fall of 1948, when the Communist 
victory was all but certain. Taken together with his 
previous writings, Fei’s last pre-Communist book goes 
far in explaining the thoughts, the dreams and the fail- 
ures of a genuine Chinese agrarian reformer. 

Fei was trained in China, England and the United 
States; but, unlike many similarly educated Chinese, he 
was not a Marxist-Leninist. The “masters” he revered 
were the “white” Russian anthropologist Shirokogoroff, 
the Polish-born English anthropologist Malinowski, and 
the American sociologist R. E. Park. In his first book, 
Peasant Life in China, published in London in 1939, he 
applied insights gained from these and other non-Marxist 
teachers to his analysis of Chinese village life. 

While Fei was impressed by the “land reform” which 
the Chinese Communists had initiated in Kiangsi Prov- 
ince, he did not believe that the Chinese peasants were 
attracted to Communism as such. Nor did he want a 
Communist revolution. Indeed, he urged a “reasonable 
and effective land reform,” which, because it would im- 
prove the lot of the peasants, would eliminate the condi- 
tions for rural revolt. In contrast to all state socialists, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





Throughout Asia today, there are thousands of young politicians, educators and journalists ear- 
nestly trying to cope with the centuries-old problems of their nations, now come to independence 
in a complex technological world. Many of the experiences they are now undergoing were con- 
fronted by Chinese intellectuals in ihe previous years of this century; in certain respects, the 
Chinese nationalist and revolutionary movements pre-dated those of southern Asia by two dec- 
ades. Here is the story of one Chinese experience which should carry a sober warning to the new 
moral leaders of free Asia. Karl A. Wittfogel (cut at left) is Director of the Chinese History Proj- 
ect sponsored by the University of Washington and Columbia University. He recently published in 
the International Free Trade Union News a series of articles entitled Mao: Liberator or Destroyer 
of the Chinese Peasants, soon too be issued in pamphlet form, and is currently working on a 
much larger comparative study called Oriental Society and Oriental Despotism. 
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he did not recommend the nationalization of agriculture. 
Nor did he want a big, concentrated industry. Manifestly, 
Fei was closer to Gandhi than to Marx and Lenin when, 
in 1939, he exhorted China to avoid the errors of West- 
ern economic centralization. 

During World War II, Fei spent a number of years 
in Kunming, the capital of Yunnan Province. The south- 
- western environment provided him with new opportuni- 
ties for rural research, and the strained economy of war- 
torn China convinced him of the need for a broad, bold 
reform policy. Fei’s utterances aroused strong sympathy 
and equally strong hostility. His friends feared for his 
safety. He was shot at during a public meeting. But he 
was neither arrested nor killed. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment permitted him to go to America to complete his 
Yunnan studies, which appeared in 1945 under the title 
Earthbound China. 

This book shows Fei more critical of the Nationalist 
Government, but in no way ready to accept the Commu- 
nist program. As in 1939, he saw the future of the Chi- 
nese village definitely linked to an improved peasant 
economy. And, even more insistently than in 1939, he 
recommended that a decentralized industry be developed 
in the Chinese countryside. In a postwar world dominated 
by power politics, China might be compelled to concen- 
trate her heavy industry. But Fei and his co-author, 
Chih-i Chang, held that this would be highly undesir- 
able, because China would thus be following the Western 
pattern “as Russia did after World War I.” 

The authors of Earthbound China hoped for the com- 
ing of a “cooperative world order,” and they believed that 
“a large organization which will coordinate the small 
manufacturing units is necessary for the new rural 
industry of China.” These ideas suggest that they were 
influenced by socialist concepts. As a matter of fact, Rob- 
ert Redfield, author of the introduction to China’s 
Gentry, tells us that Fei “was interested in American 
democracy and in English socialism.” 

After the war ended, Dr. Fei resumed his academic 
work at his old university, Tsinghua, near Peking. He 
was still there in 1948, when the Communists with in- 
creasing success turned their weapons against Chiang 
Kai-shek. According to Dr. Redfield, who left the city 
only a few weeks before the Communists seized it, Fei 
translated and rewrote his essays on the gentry while 
“Peking was ringed by Communist forces and the fall of 
the universities and of the city itself was expected within 
a very short time.” Fei dictated the new draft to Mrs. 
Redfield (who revised and edited the American edition) 
“hastily, with enthusiasm, and in tense anticipation of 
the coming of Communist control.” He certainly knew 
that his was no Marxist-Leninist position, but neverthe- 
less he thought that he would be able to work with the 
Communists. 

In his last pre-Communist book, Fei continued to 
stress the need for a thoroughgoing land reform, but he 
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did not use Communist arguments. Taking as his inajy 
theme the character of China’s traditional society, a jj, 
ject which he had only touched upon in his earlier bogs 
he made it very clear—clearer than in his article, “Peg, 
antry and Gentry,” published in 1946—that on this x, 
tral issue his views differed profoundly from those of 
the Communists. 


For the record, it is important to note here that the 
ideological strategists of the USSR have been conducting 
a skilful campaign against an interpretation of Asis 
great bureaucratic monarchies that emphasizes. thei 
semi-managerial character. This is understandable; {yy 
from the standpoint of the Communist system of pover 


and privilege, no concept that by implication views ; 
managerial bureaucracy as the ruling class can be td. 
erated. Although Marx’s adherence to the classical cm. 
cept of Oriental despotism was a complicating factor, the 
Soviet leaders succeeded in obscuring, and eventually 
discarding, this dangerous interpretation. Significanth, 
the Chinese Communists were quick to accept the Sorie 
Ersatz theory, which, denying the reality of a specife 
and stationary state-dominated “Asiatic” order, clains 
that in China, as in Europe, society was dominated by 
private owners, at first by slave-owners and later by fev 
dal landlords. 

Fei made not the slightest concession to this contrivel 
developmental scheme. Basing himself on recognized his 
torical facts, he kept insisting that, in the third centuy 
Bc, China moved from a feudal to a despotic orde, 
which lasted until the beginning of the twentieth centun, 
that is, for more than two millennia. He also kept insis: 
ing that, during this period, societal leadership was bas 
not on strong landed property but on strong state powel 

As early as 1939, Fei had stressed the fragmentatit 
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elect of the Chinese inheritance law upon landholding. 
and he did so again in 1945, Thus, he touched upon a 
cucial aspect of “Oriental” as compared with late feudal 
and post-feudal landownership. In China, he observed, 
Government office rather than agricultural or industrial 
property and enterprise produced wealth: “Through 
power to wealth.” And in China’s Gentry he even ex- 
pressed doubts regarding the magnitude of big landed 
possessions in traditional China: “Compared to areas 
farmed in the West, even the amounts of land held by 
called ‘wealthy landlords’ tend to be insignificant.” 

Fei did not completely understand the role of China’s 
bureaucracy when he saw it merely as a tool of an all- 
powerful despot. But he was certainly correct in saying 
that the old despotic order was a “tiger,” and that, be- 
low the ruler, the most important social force was the 
dficialdom and, inextricably tied to it, the “gentry.” For 
Fei, the Chinese gentry comprised three groups: retired 
dficials, relatives of officials, and educated landlords. 
Since the first two groups are overtly bureaucracy-rooted 
and since the third group is covertly so conditioned (Fei 
considered Government office the main road to landlord- 
im), this analysis implies that the gentry of traditional 
China was essentially a bureaucratic gentry (the formula 
ismine) as distinguished from the landed gentry of the 
feudal and post-feudal West. 

However, despite his decidedly non-Communist views, 
Fei the agrarian reformer praised the Communists’ “New 
Democracy” once they were in power. Soon he was 
singled cut for an unusual honor: Mao Tse-tung talked 
with him face to face. Rumor has it that Mao directed 
Fei to stop busying himself with the ticklish gentry ques- 
tion and the villages he knew so well. Rumor also has it 
that he was assigned to less sensitive ethnological work 
and placed on various Government boards and commit- 
tees. Obviously, Fei’s skill and prestige were worth 
exploiting. 

As an official of the new regime, Dr. Fei had ample 
opportunity to learn what Mao’s much-advertised “land 
teorm” really meant. He could observe the “dialectical” 
character of an agrarian policy that was slanted in one 
direction during the struggle for power and in another 
after this struggle had reached a successful conclusion. 

During the first phase, the Communists stressed the 
redistribution of the land as a sure way of benefiting the 
Peasants as small producers, and they said nothing about 
burdens that might be imposed. They mentioned col- 
leetivization infrequently, and then only as the program 
ofa remote future. But after they had established and 
consolidated their dictatorial government, they changed 
both their policy and their timetable. They manipulated 
the land allotments so that the average “new” farm was 
almost 50 per cent smaller than the average “old” one. 
And they were quick to deprive the peasants of the fruits 
of their toil. In many cases, revised land assessments 
‘aused more hardship than the formal tax rates indicate. 
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‘POORLY PAID, UNPROTECTED AGRARIAN LABORERS’ 


Enforced state purchases pumped practically all of the 
peasants’ surplus grain into Government storehouses. By 
fair means and foul, the Communists “urged” the peasants 
to pool their labor in mutual-aid teams and their land in 
producers’ cooperatives. After an initial terminological 
coyness, they have finally admitted that the producers’ 
cooperatives are nothing but unmechanized “semi-social- 
ist” collectives. 

According to the Communist press, the “blind flow” of 
discontented peasants to the cities began before the com- 
pletion of the land reform in 1952; mass suicides, caused 
by unbearable taxation, occurred in many villages in the 
spring of 1953; peasant resistance to the enforced grain 
purchases was brutally broken in November 1953; and 
the campaign for collectivization (“cooperatization”) 
was enormously stepped up in the winter of 1953-54. In 
a statement published while Attlee and Bevan were in 
Communist China hailing the success of the Mao regime. 
Teng Tzu-hui, the head of the Communist party’s rural 
work, noted with pride that by 1958 the pooling of labor 
and land might be “basically” completed “in the major 
agricultural districts throughout the country.” 

Although members of the new “cooperatives” are still 
getting some payments based on the amount of land they 
put into the pool, most of their income now comes from 
wages. Thus, a few years after the Communists began to 
distribute the land to the peasants on a huge scale, they 
are taking it away from them on an equally huge scale. 
They are transforming the independent small peasants 
into poorly paid and unprotected agrarian laborers. 

Fei could see these developments with his own eyes. 
What was happening in the villages of the non-Commu- 
nist Far East he could know only through the foreign 
publications to which, as a fairly prominent official, he 
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had access—and, of course, through foreign broadcasts. 
If any spark of his early devotion to the peasantry re- 
mains, he must be stirred by the land reforms that have 
recently been accomplished in Formosa and Japan. 

While the Communist masters of the China mainland 
found their peasants disturbingly apathetic, the For- 
mosan peasants were improving their farm equipment, 
crop yields and standard of living. The experts generally 
ascribe this change to the land-reform policy of the 
Nationalist Government. Under the direction of Vice 
President Chen Cheng, and with the advice of Wolf 
Ladejinsky, the Formosan land reform proceeded so 
successfully that Chester Bowles, who visited Formosa 
after his return from India, called it “a model for every 
free country in Asia.” 

Japan’s comprehensive land reform, which was initi- 
ated under the American Occupation, made the majority 
of all Japanese peasants the owners of their land. In con- 
trast to Mao’s dishonest “reform,” the Japanese reform 
is there to stay, and its results are remarkable. A UN 
survey lists spectacular changes: The peasants have a 
higher income; they use better farm implements and 
more fertilizer; they are improving their farming tech- 
niques; they produce more; they sell more and they live 
better. In 1950, consumption in the cities, which im- 
mediately after the war was very low, again reached 70 
per cent of the prewar level; and in 1953 it was slightly 
over 84 per cent. In the villages, consumption in 1950 
reached 93.5 per cent of the prewar level. In 1953, it rose 
to 125 per cent. 

The differences between these developments and the 
fate of the peasants under Mao’s regime are striking. 
Are genuine agrarian reformers like Fei, who are still 
living on the China mainland, capable of understanding 
this? 

Fei stopped writing to his friends immediately after 
the Communists seized power, and his statements since 
that time do not necessarily express his true feelings. 
Having known him personally, I consider it more than 





HAMLET THINKS IT OVER 


To coexist or not to coexist, 
The question narrows, 

Whether to suffer these outrageous acts, 
These slings and arrows, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
To be specific 

To send our ships and planes and men across 
The broad Pacific. 

Yes, should we rather bear those ills we have 
(One side’s suggestion) 

Or fly to others that we know not of ? 
Now, there’s a question! 


—Richard Armour 











likely that he fully comprehends the tragic bankruptey 
of his career as an agrarian reformer. In any event, we 
should carefully examine his case so that, under com. 
parable circumstances, we will not repeat his mistakes, 

There is sharp disagreement as to whether, between 
1928 and 1948, a different Kuomintang policy could have 
built a strong non-Communist “reform” China. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that, as late as the close of 
World War II, both the Russian and the Chinese Commu. 
nists seem to have expected the Nationalists to rule over 
the greater part of China for some ten or twenty years to 
come. Obviously, then, the historical situation was still 
open. Had Fei and opinion-makers like him in China— 
and in the United States—understood the issues better, 
the China story might have had another ending. 

But even if the chances for a non-Communist solution 
of the Chinese crisis were smaller than I, for one, 
believe, a critical reappraisal of recent Chinese develop- 
ments remains crucial. Many non-Communist leaders in 
free Asia and elsewhere can learn much from the mis 
takes of such a genuine agrarian reformer as H. T. Fei. 

Fei’s central mistake was undoubtedly his failure to 
understand the Chinese and global Communist move. 
ments. According to Dr. Redfield, Fei did not see how 
closely related the Chinese and Russian Communists 
were. To him, the Chinese Communists were essentially 
Chinese. And, Dr. Redfield tells us, Fei reached this 
momentous conclusion when, in Communist broadcasts, he 
recognized the voices of old friends and former students. 

Clearly, Fei had never seriously concerned himself 
with the problems of Communism, and his students were 
no better prepared than he for the coming of the Com- 
munists. Describing conditions at Tsinghua University 
on the eve of the Communist victory, Dr. Redfield 
found that few of Fei’s students had “read a line of 
Marx.” 

Of course, it can be said that it was not the task of a 
professor of anthropology and sociology to study Com- 
munism. This argument might have been invoked with 
seeming justification by Fei’s escapist colleagues. But it 
was not at all in keeping with his own point of view. As 
early as 1939, he stressed the conscientious analysis of 
empirical facts as the means for “directing the change 
toward the desired end. Herein lies the function of social 
science.” And even more urgently: “An inaccurate defini 
tion of situation, either due to deliberate aberrations of 
to ignorance, is dangerous for a group because it may 
lead to an undesired future.” 

Excellent principles! They well define the intellectual 
responsibility underlying any serious political issue and 
the moral responsibility of the social scientist who. 
through ignorance, leads those whom he wants to help 
“to an undesired future.” Dr. Fei conscientiously applied 
his principles to some rural communities in Central China 
and Yunnan. He did justice to a handful of villages. He 
failed his country. 
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This Business of Coexistenece-2 





| Lenin on World War I 


WOLFE 


HE VERY HEART of totalitarianism is that it aspires 
7. be total, that it wants the world. It thinks com- 
promise shameful, not natural or reasonable. To it, all 
agreements are temporary, tactical expedients on its 
inexorable march to total power. It believes that war, 
its war, is inevitable, necessary and glorious; that His- 
tory, with a capital H, has given it a mandate to wage 
war until it has conquered the world; that History has 
given it guarantees that in that war it must win. 

Adolf Hitler,.thanks to his special temperament and 
the background from which he sprang, loved war for 
its own sake even before he dreamed of waging war to 
win power. 

“Why could one not have been born a hundred years 
earlier?” he mused in his youth, according to Mein 
Kamp}. “For instance at the time of the Wars of Libera- 
tion, when a man was really worth something even with- 
out ‘business’? . . . I looked upon this period of ‘quiet 
and order’ as an undeserved and mean trick of fate. 
Even as a boy, I was not a pacifist... . The Boer War 
appeared to me like summer lightning. . . . With the 
Balkan Wars, the first gust of wind swept over Europe. 
».. In 1914, I fell down on my knees and thanked 
Heaven out of my overflowing heart that it had granted 
me the good fortune of being allowed to live in these 
times.” 

Yet, with these frank and revealing words open to 
them to ponder, the statesmen of Europe and America 
preferred to accept Hitler’s later assurances that all he 
desired was peace. Once he had “got what he wanted” 
and united all Germans, he would be too busy with the 
construction of the “New Germany” to covet any more 
lands. The New Germany would become a model of 
Peaceful coexistence, wanting nothing more than to 
grow great within its own borders and exhibit the 
superiority of its own system. It would become “realistic 
and constructive,” sobered by the responsibilities of 


power, and would abandon its mad dream of “tomorrow 
the world.” 





This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Wolfe 
on the Communist approach to “peaceful coexistence.” 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 


Lenin was quite a different type from Hitler. He was 
not one to fall down on his knees when war broke out. 
But the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 had brought in its 
train the Revolution of 1905. And he believed that an- 
other war, a big war, would give him his opportunity. 
In 1913, during the Balkan Wars, he wrote to Gorki 
that, if the current conflict brought about a bigger war 
between Austria and Russia, this “would be a very use- 
ful thing for the revolution.” 

Between considering war beautiful and considering it 
“useful” there is quite a difference. But neither attitude 
bespeaks a special love of peace. Moreover, Lenin was 
dedicated to stirring up a war of his own. For him, the 
word “war” was not figurative but literal. He was con- 
vinced that the “class war” which he was trying to bring 
to a climax was destined to be armed, violent, inter- 
national in scope. This war was his full-time “profession” 
—he had no other. His idea of the “party” he was trying 
to build was that it should consist of “professional revo- 
lutionaries,” men who dedicated to his war not just their 
spare time but the whole of their lives. He hated with 
all his heart those who thought ‘that the party could 
admit part-time revolutionaries, or those who deprecated 
violence, who used the term “class struggle” somewhat 
more figuratively than he, who nourished the “philis- 
tine,” “traitorous” belief that a better world could be 
built gradually, by compromise or consensus or peace- 
ful conversion of the majority. Such men were not 
merely intellectually wrong in their estimate of the social 
possibilities—they were morally wrong, perverse, des- 
picable deceivers, to be fought, exposed, discredited, 
destroyed. 

When gentler souls find Lenin using the term “class 
war,” they translate it in their own minds into support 
of strikers, political demonstrations, labor parties, taking 
the side of the poor. But when Lenin said “class war,” he 
meant war. One need only read the directives he prepared 
in 1905, under the heading: Our Own Revolutionary 
Patrols. 

“Detachments of 3 to 5 men,” his notes began. “They 
arm themselves as best they can (guns, revolvers, bombs, 
knives, brass knuckles, rags soaked in kerosene to set 
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fires, rope or rope ladders, shovels for the building of 
barricades, dynamite cartridges, barbed wire, nails—to 
use against the cavalry—etc. and so forth)... . 

“Beginning of military operations: murder of police- 
men; attack on prisons; attack on banks; attack on 
police precincts; attack on gendarmes; attack on censor- 
ship and other institutions; killing of horses of Cos- 
sacks; burning of barracks, etc.” 

These notes were written near the end of October 1905, 
when the Tsar was just granting a constitution under the 
pressure of a wave of strikes and demonstrations. The 
original notes are in Leninskii Sbornik, Vol. V, 1926, 
pp. 455-6, and, somewhat expanded by Lenin, in Volume 
IX of his Collected Works, pp. 389-393. When the great 
mass movements of 1905 were over, the “class war” in 
ebb, and Lenin’s party legally participating in the elec- 
tions which the new constitution permitted, he still organ- 
ized the famous bank robberies of 1907 with such armed 
detachments as he retained or made contact with. 

Lenin was never a pacifist, and he took every oppor- 
tunity to say so. Long before the First World War, his 
writings contained significant attacks on “pacifist illu- 
sions.” He was terribly afraid that his fellow Social 
Democrats (he did not use the word “Communist” until 
1917) were becoming too strongly anti-war. Thus, in 
1908, in an article on “The Anti-Militarist Tactics of 
Social Democracy,” he wrote: 

“The Social Democrats may even find themselves in 
the position of having to demand aggressive wars. Obvi- 
ously, . . . it is not the defensive or aggressive character 
of a war, but the interests of the class struggle of the 
proletariat, or rather the interests of its international 
movement, that represent the only possible point of view 
from which the question of the attitude of Social Democ- 
racy toward any particular phenomenon of international 
relations can be examined or solved.” (Fourth Russian 
Edition, Vol. XV, p. 176.) 

From this view of the necessity of aggressive wars 
once the Socialists took power anywhere, Lenin never 
departed. With the stubborn insistence that characterized 
him, he reasserted it again and again, before the First 
World War, during it, and after it. 

Once the great war had begun, his chief scorn and 
hatred was reserved not for those who had started it, 
nor for those of his old comrades who supported their 
governments, but for those who urged a speedy peace 
or a democratic peace. He believed that the war would 
continue until capitalism was in ruins, and he hoped and 
worked to convert the war between nations into a civil 
war. 

When Lenin managed to call a conference of his Bol- 
shevik faction in Berne, Switzerland, at the end of Feb- 
ruary 1915, he proposed a resolution denouncing those 
who longed for an early peace and an end to the seem- 
ingly endless slaughter: 

“Some of the means employed to fool the working 
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class are pacifism and the abstract preaching of peace, 












Under capitalism, particularly in its imperialist stage 
wars are inevitable. Nor can Social Democrats overlook 
i 





the positive significance of revolutionary wars . . . or of 
wars the purpose of which would be to defend the cop. 








































quests of the proletariat. . . . Propaganda for peace a F 
the present time, unless it is accompanied by a call for 
revolutionary mass actions, is only capable of spreading , 
illusion, demoralizing the proletariat. . . . Especially pro. 
foundly wrong is the idea that a so-called democratic ; 
peace is possible without a series of revolutions.” (Vol, 
XXI, p. 141.) P 
These same thoughts, in more or less the same words : 
but ever more sharply, Lenin repeated a thousand times F 
during the war. Yet, he could not close his eyes to the , 
fact that ordinary folk, the soldiers in the blood and mud 
of the trenches, humble men and women facing ove. 9 
work and deprivation in the cities, yearned with all their 7 
hearts for peace. He decided to “utilize” this to extend ' 
“their” war into “his” war—‘“to transform the imperial: to 
ist war into a civil war.” F 
“Every effort must be made,” he wrote after the war hh 
had been going on for a year, “to utilize the feeling of * 
the masses for peace. But how shall it be utilized? To , 
accept the peace slogan, to recognize the slogan of pea bo 
and repeat it, would be to encourage the self-important bo 
posturings of the powerless (or generally, even worse, . 
hypocritical) phrasemongers. It would be deceiving the fo 
people with the illusion that the present governments, the 
present ruling classes, are capable of a peace in any way i 
satisfying to democracy and to the working class, wil the 
out the ruling classes’ first . . . being overthrown by: tat 
series of revolutions. There is nothing more harmful tha 
this deception, . . . nothing which more falsely beautife: J. 
capitalist slavery. No, we must utilize the feeling fo the 
peace to explain to the masses that the benefits they OB iy 
pect from peace cannot be obtained without a series” § .. 
revolutions.” (Vol. XXI, p. 264—Lenin’s italics.) ~ 
Increasingly, Lenin trained his fire not on those « 
sponsible for the outbreak of war, or on those who sip & ¢,_ 
ported “war to the victorious end,” but on those wi és 
withheld such support, like his former teacher and m ff ,.. 
ter, Karl Kautsky, and on those who thought that tt # « 
masses might be mobilized around a struggle for ® § ,,., 
early peace, like Lenin’s future associate, Trotsky. Leni: drs 
wartime writings make up seven and a half volumes" # « 
the Fourth Russian Edition, and in a thousand ways § 
make explicit Bolshevism’s real attitude toward ™! & i p 
and peace for the benefit of contemporary statesmen. § 4}, 
In the spring of 1916, Lenin was writing once m0" § &, 
on a “Program of Peace.” He concluded that the prim! & yi 
need of a “peace program” was exposure of “the hyp opp 
risy” of all those who were urging peace, from bourge" § fy) 
advocates to Kautskyans. Lenin’s closing words wert: FF ting 
“Finally our ‘peace program’ must make clear that te that 
imperialist powers and the imperialist bourgeoisie ™ Fang 
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jot grant a democratic peace. Such a peace must be 
fought for... not in the reactionary utopia of a non- 
imperialist capitalism, nor in a league of nations under 
capitalism, but in a socialist revolution. . . . Whoever 
promises the people a ‘democratic’ peace, without advo- 
ating at the same time a socialist revolution, . . . is 
jeeiving the proletariat.” (Vol. XXII, p. 156.) 

In the autumn of 1916, a year to the day before Lenin 
yas to seize power, we find him writing: 

“A ‘socialist? who delivers speeches about a ‘decent’ 
geace resembles a clergyman who, seeing before him the 
madam who runs a brothel and the police official who is 
in league with her, ‘preaches’ to them and to the people 
of love toward one another and the observance of the 
Christian commandments.” (Vol. XXIII, p. 117.) 

As 1916 drew to a close and the weary world stag- 
gered into its third year of war, a fear that “the imperial- 
st war might give way to an imperialist peace” began 
to clutch at Lenin’s heart. “Bourgeois pacifists and their 
‘ocialist’ imitators or echoers,” he wrote, “picture peace 
as being something in principle distinct from war, for 
the pacifists of both shades have never understood that 
‘war is the continuation of the politics of peace and peace 
is the continuation of the politics of war.’ . . . Neither 
bourgeois pacifists nor socialist pacifists see that, if the 
bourgeois governments are not overthrown by revolution, 
peace now can only be an imperialist peace, a continua- 
tion of the imperialist war.” (Vol. XXIII, p. 183.) 

To a Communist, then. peace is only another form of 
war. If our statesmen keep this elementary point in mind, 
they will be less likely to go astray in their “peace” nego- 
tiations with Communists. 

After this, Lenin began to turn anxiously to the ques- 
tion of “peace terms.” Many socialists were arguing that 
the war should end with some agreement on the scaling 
down of armaments. A demand for general disarmament 
vemed a useful slogan in the struggle against militarism 
and war. To Lenin, this was once more the hateful heresy: 

“This main argument is precisely the main error. 
Socialists cannot, without ceasing to be socialists, be 
opposed to all war . . . neither revolutionary wars, nor a 
War against the bourgeoisie, nor a war of liberation. 

“Secondly. civil wars are also wars . . . the inevitable 
ontinuation, development and sharpening of the class 
Struggle... . 

“Thirdly, the victory of socialism in one country does 
not at one stroke eliminate all war. . . . On the contrary, 
t presupposes such war. . . . Only after we have over- 
thrown, finally conquered and expropriated the bourgeoi- 
se of the whole world, and not only of one country, 
will wars become impossible. ‘Socialistic’ parsons and 
‘pportunists are always ready to dream about the peace- 
ful socialism of the future, but the very thing that dis- 


a them from revolutionary Social Democrats is 
t ; . ; 
at they refuse to think about the fierce class struggles 
fa 3 

nd class wars that are necessary for the achievement 
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of that beautiful future.” (Vol. XXIII, pp. 83-84.) 
Therefore, Lenin urged that, far from fighting for the 
“deception” of disarmament, proletarians should be entez- 
ing the armies, learning how to use arms, welcoming the 
ever swifter and more “inevitable” militarization of 
women and youth as well as men. Not disarmament, but 
the arming of the proletariat and the disarming of the 
bourgeoisie, was the only slogan worthy of socialists who 
wanted to continue their war until complete victory. 

Lenin continued to worry now about “an imperialist 
peace which will bring the people the greatest deception 
in the form of . . . half-reforms, half-concessions” : 

“It is precisely now, when the ruling bourgeoisie is 
preparing peacefully to disarm millions of proletarians 
and to transfer them safely . . . from the filthy, stinking, 
fetid trenches . . . to the penal servitude of the capitalist 
factories . . . it is precisely at this time that our slogan, 
. .. ‘turn the imperialist war into civil war for socialism,’ 
acquires greater significance than it had at the outset of 
the war.” (Vol. XXIII, pp. 257, 263.) 

Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly to Lenin and his 
party, the Tsar fell. Hope was kindled in Lenin’s breast 
that he might return to Russia and there start yet an- 
other revolution which would turn into a world revolu- 
tion. In an article in a Zurich paper and a “Farewell 
Letter to the Swiss Workers,” he spoke of the “peace” 
terms he would offer if he managed to seize power in 
Russia. They consisted of six points. The first and sec- 
ond involved the repudiation and publication of secret 
treaties. The third was a cessation of military operations. 
The sixth was the payment of war loans exclusively by 
the capitalists. What interests us most is points 4 and 5 
and Lenin’s own interpretation of his “peace” offer: 

“4 The liberation of all the colonies and oppressed 
nations. 

“3. It [the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies] declares that 
it has no confidence in any of the bourgeois govern- 
ments; it calls upon the workers of the world to over- 
throw their governments. . 

“We do not deceive ourselves for a single moment: we 
know that such conditions would be unacceptable . . . 
not only to Germany but also to the capitalist govern- 
ments of England and France. We would be forced to 
carry on a revolutionary war against the German—and 
not only the German—bourgeoisie. This war we would 
wage. We are not pacifi We have always consid- 
ered it absurd for the revolutionary proletariat to dis- 
avow revolutionary wars that may prove necessary in 
the interests of socialism. . . . For such peace conditions 
we would be willing to carry on a revolutionary war.” 
(Vol. XXIII, pp. 351 and 360-361.) 

Such were Lenin’s “peace terms.” Now we know why 
he always took the trouble to put quotes around the 
word “peace”—before he took power. How the facts of 
power “sobered” his language and complicated his tacti- 
cal approach will be the subject of future articles. 





LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


A Modern Reworking of the ‘Odyssey’ 
And a Jewish Family’s Life in Wales 


HICKS 


HEN Ropert Graves wrote /, Claudius twenty 
W3. ago, his knowledge of and insatiable curi- 
osity about the past produced an historical novel of great 
distinction. Since then, he has let his imagination range 
from the thirteenth century BC to the indefinite future. 
Moreover, in The White Goddess he linked his historical 
researches to the question of the nature of poetry, which 
has always been his principal concern. 

None of the later novels is as good as 1, Claudius and 
Claudius the God, and some of them—for instance, The 
Islands of Unwisdom—are pretty pedestrian, but the 
general average is high. Homer’s Daughter (Doubleday, 
$3.95), though not on the level of the Claudius books, 
is one of the best. 

Assuming, as most scholars do, that the Odyssey was 
a composite work that took shape a couple of centuries 
later than the /liad, Graves argues that it was given its 
present form by a woman, who actually appears in the 
epic as the Princess Nausicaa. In this, as he acknowl- 
edges, he is following Samuel Butler, among whose least- 
read works is The Authoress of the Odyssey, and he also 
follows Butler in putting Nausicaa on the island of 
Sicily. In detail, however, he modifies Butler’s theories 
and comes up with an account that is more plausible than 
Butler’s original guess. 

As usual, it is hard to tell whether Graves is wholly 
serious or not. (He has a way of setting forth the wild- 
est surmises as if they were cold facts.) But, in any case, 
he has written a lively book. The story parallels in a 
general way certain episodes of the Odyssey, including 
the climactic slaughter of the suitors, for Graves assumes 
that Nausicaa wove her own experiences jnto the story, 
and it is great fun to see how ingeniously he works the 
parallels out. But in its own right, as a tale of adventure, 
intrigue and romance, the novel is absorbing. 

The secret of Graves’s success as an historical novelist 
is his ability to work with assumptions quite different 
from those on which contemporary culture is based. For 
me, Marguerite Yourcenar’s much-admired Hadrian’s 
Memoirs is weakened by the fact that we never quite get 
away from the present: Some of the time Hadrian seems 
a contemporary, and some of the time we are regarding 
him with self-conscious antiquarianism; we rarely lose 
ourselves in his world. Graves, on the other hand, 
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plunges us, as he has already plunged himself, int 
Nausicaa’s world. We neither minimize nor exaggerate 
its strangeness, but accept it. 

The place of Robert Graves in contemporary literature 
is a problem for the critics—or would be if they paid 
attention to his work. He ignores the currently acceptable 
patterns, both in his poetry and in his fiction, and vigor 
ously pursues his own interests. He deals with legend 
and myths, but not in the fashionable way. (He does 
seem to believe that they were written to provide som 
modern novelist with an outline for his novel.) He in 
vades the world of antiquity as if he had a right to ke 
there, and apparently he has. 

It is a long way from Nausicaa’s Sicily in the eighth 
century BC to Wales in the twentieth century AD, ani, 
aside from the proximity of their publication dates, the 
only reason for coupling Homer’s Daughter with Dannie 
Abse’s Ash on a Young Man’s Sleeve (Criterion, $3.00) 
is the fact that each is, in its own way, worth reading. 

Abse, who has had two books of poetry published in 
England, is, in his very early thirties, a practicing phys: 
cian in Cardiff, Wales. His book, a collection of sketches 
rather than a novel, describes a boy’s growing up ina 
Jewish family in Wales in the 1930s. To some extent, i 
could be the story of any boy anywhere, but in the back 
ground is much that is Jewish, much that is Welsh, much 
that belongs specifically to the troubled decade before the 
war. At times, especially in the early sketches, there art 
suggestions of the humor, the extravagance and the poelty 
of Dylan Thomas’s celebration of his boyhood in Wales 
but for the most part Abse strikes his own note. Its 
particularly a note of awareness. The boy is sensitive 1 
the problems of his older brothers, the eccentricities 4 
his relatives, the urgencies and reticences of his colt 
panions, and he makes contact with love and death. A! 
the same time, though he is absorbed in his world, # 
boy’s world, he is strongly moved by the currents of his 
tory—for this is a Jewish boy in the Hitler era. 

Perhaps the most important thing to say about Abs 
is that he respects his boyhood. It is easy to be fum 
or whimsical or sentimental or lyrical about being youm 
but quite hard to be honest. Abse’s honesty is unfailing 
and he has the ability to communicate what he feels I 
will be interesting to see what he does next. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Introducing William Plomer 


“Why, dear America, do you not 
read William Plomer more?”—E. M. 
Forster (quoted on the jacket of 
William Plomer’s Museum Pieces). 


EAR MR. FORSTER: 

I cannot pretend to answer 
for America, but I can guess why 
we have neglected William Plomer 
and tell you why I agree that we 
shouldn’t have. Part of it is chance. 
The right publishers and the right 
critics didn’t happen to find out 
about Plomer until recently, and they 
can’t be blamed altogether, consider- 
ing the more than 10,000 books Eng- 
land publishes every year. (Look 
how long it took to discover you.) 

There is a more basic reason, 
though. Most readers and critics pre- 
fer books that represent a fashion- 
able trend or that pander to our 
quest for a dogmatic answer to as- 
suage the fear that constantly inhab- 
its us. We distrust, most of us, 
disinterested intelligence; children 
afraid of the night, we want to read 
certainties and reassurances precise- 
ly because the modern world contains 
so little of either. 

Now William Plomer, whom I 
have read too little and will read 
more, is above all a disinterested in- 
telligence. No, that is not quite true. 
He cares intensely, as you do, for 
civilization and for people in any 
class who care for it. He is not a 
culture snob or a class snob. As he 
says in his witty, moving and _pro- 
found novel, Museum Pieces (Noon- 
day, $3.50), beneath “the more 
conscious members of a nation or a 
Community, there seethes the vast 
mass of ‘ordinary people,’ fertile, un- 
Predictable in all its potency and 
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potentiality, the breeding ground of 
all genius.” 

But Mr. Plomer, like you and the 
Bloomsbury group that was never 
really a group, is primarily con- 
cerned with the more conscious peo- 
ple who desire a life that has “splen- 
dor, color, pace, spirit, panache, 
style, idiosyncrasy.” So he loves the 
“decadent” Toby, who doesn’t be- 
come a success because he won’t ac- 
cept any shabby way of exploiting 
his aristocracy and who has too high 
ideals to escape from “the real sick- 
ness of our century—that sense of 
not belonging anywhere, of not be- 
ing rooted, of not taking part in the 
life of the community.” Yes, and he 
commits suicide because he can’t af- 
ford a long illness, so to those who 
want answers or consolation he seems 
an unsatisfactory hero. 

Of course, Toby was never de- 
feated, really, and is an admirable 
hero. He was “a civilized man.” 
Whatever mistakes he made, he never 
prided himself on being a member 
of “an interestingly emancipated 
‘lost generation,” and he was al- 
ways one who regarded “violence, 
organized murder and destruction, 
cruelty and famine as unnecessary, 
senseless and disgusting, and who at 
the same time had no belief that 
mankind has grown or is likely to 
grow more sensible.” 

Uncomfortable wisdom, that (like 
yours in Two Cheers for Democ- 
racy), but it is what Americans have 
to learn to ponder if America is ever 
to come of age. And another lesson 
we could learn from William Plomer 
is the un-American fact that there’s 
more virtue in an aristocrat of good 
will (like Toby) than there is in a 


predatory capitalist or a proletarian 
without the sensitivity to realize that 
means condition ends. 

What I have said about Mr. Plo- 
mer does not, I am afraid, convey 
adequately what I believe to be his 
special quality as an artist and a 
man. Like you, Mr. Forster, he rep- 
resents the humane spirit of intelli- 
gence which today’s hystericals over- 
look or suppress. All of his charac- 
ters—low-, high- or middlebrow— 
are presented not only vividly but 
with the charity that good sense and 
good heart together can achieve. Mr. 
Plomer can go from fun to pathos 
without losing his integrity, because 
he is an integrated diversity himself. 
Like all first-rate artists, he does not 
oversimplify; he emphasizes the in- 
dubitable fact that all people are many 
people: what they seem to themselves, 
to others, what they really are, what 
they might have been and might still 
become. He writes magnificently and 
makes one see the scaffold grandeur 
that has always been the most that 
the best of men can attain. 

I am sorry William Plomer is not 
read more in America, and | am 
afraid he won’t be read widely for 
a long time despite the fact that the 
reviewers have been enthusiastic and 
he has found a publisher who will 
certainly bring out some more of 
the nineteen books he has had print- 
ed in England. Certainly I hope both 
he and you will be read more and 
pondered more. You are civilizing 
and maturing influences, and I can 
see no hope for mankind if power- 
ful America does not become intelli- 
gent America, too. 

Yours sincerely, 


Harvey Curtis Webster 





‘E Pluribus’ Examined 


Minorities and the American Promise. 


By Stewart G. and Mildred Wiese Cole. 


Harper. 319 pp. $4.50. 


THIS BOOK is probably unique in 
its effort to establish a theoretical 
frame of reference with which to 
underpin programs of social action 
and education in the area of minority 
groups. While Gunnar Myrdal, in 
his An American Dilemma, defines 
the American race problem as essen- 
tially a “moral problem,” the Coles 
go one step further and assert the 
existence of a “moral law” which 
consists of respect for individual dig- 
nity and confidence in the ideal of 
the perfectibility of human relations. 
The three derivative values of the 
moral law are freedom. responsibil- 
ity. and a balance between them. 

The Coles set the problem of mi- 
nority groups in the framework of 
human relations in a time of tension 
and in the context of American cul- 
ture: this culture exhibits four dis- 
tinctive patterns: the democratic way 
of life, the values of the “American 
Creed.” flexibility and adaptability 
to social change, and the challenge of 
unresolved issues. The last sections 
of the book deal with social issues 
in employment, housing, education. 
civil rights, and human relations in 
the international matrix. 

The authors contend that. in our 
contemporary period of rapid social 
change characterized by mass neu- 
roses and anxiety, the application of 
American democracy in the area of 
human relations tends to be thwart- 
ed. But this 


between “troubled times” 


inverse correlation 
and inter- 
cultural relations is certainly ques- 
tionable in view of the rapid strides 
made since World War II. Probably 
no period in American history since 
the Civil War has witnessed advances 
for minority groups comparable with 
those made in these days of interna- 
tional tension. The threat of annihi- 
lation by the H-bomb. on the one 
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Tutor in Church and Community, 
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hand, and of domination by the 
international Communist conspiracy, 
on the other, has lent impetus to 
fuller realization of the “American 
promise.” 

While they describe the United 
States as a multi-culture society, the 
authors contend that community life 
is characterized by one dominant 
culture group: the “white Anglo- 
Protestants.” Perhaps 
they have stereotyped this dominant 
group in describing it as “white,” 
“Protestant.” “upper-middle- and 
upper-class “intellectually 


unwittingly. 


people.” 
respectable.” “conservative.” and 
“laissez-faire in economics.” In a 
later section of the book, at any 
rate, they point to the invidious na- 
ture of stereotypes, giving approval 
to a research finding of the Bureau 
of Applied Research of 
Columbia University: 

“In general. the Bureau indicated 
that a constant repetition of racial 


Social 


stereotypes was exaggerating and 


perpetuating the false and _ mis- 
chievous notion that ours is a white, 
Protestant. Anglo-Saxon country in 
which all other racial 
religious faiths are of lesser dignity.” 


The authors regard all immigrant 


stocks and 


groups apart from the “white Anglo- 
While 


“minority 


Protestants” as minorities. 


they employ the term 
group” in the numerical sense and 
in the psychological sense of an out- 
group. they more commonly use it 
to designate a group differing from 
the dominant group in race, national- 
ity, religion, socio-economic status, 
or a combination of these factors. 
The philosophy of intergroup and 
which the 
authors call “dynamic democracy” is 
essentially that of balancing polari- 
ties. Harmony is sought between the 
extremes of unity and diversity, 


interpersonal _ relations 


“melting-pot theory” and cultural 
pluralism, freedom and _responsibij. 
ity, interdependence and independ. 
ence, church-centered faith and 
secular idealism, enlightened self. 
interest and the welfare of society, 
dominant group and 
groups. In all these polarities, the 
authors suggest a point of equilib. 
rium and reconciliation by “screen. 
ing out the superior qualities” of 
both in order to obtain a synthesis, 

Such a view in social philosophy 
goes back at least as far as Aristotle, 
The sane and sensible “ethics of the 
mean” which seeks a balance and 
tension between deficiency and ex. 
cess leaves this reviewer with no 
sense of the “categorical imperative” 
in human relations. While the au 
thors present a noble statement from 
the perspective of rationality and 
self-discipline (of looking before 
leaping), one wonders whether such 
dispassionate analysis will provide 
the same stimulus for the partici- 
pant that it does for the intelligent 
observer. And would not the logical 
conclusion of this line of argument 
justify—indeed demand, as for Aris 
totle—the continued existence of per- 
secuted minority groups? 

The book contains some minor 
errors which should be noted. It is 
not true that all churches in Wash- 
ington, D.C. have been “strictly Jim 
Crow” (p. 17). or that Negroes out- 
number whites in Mississippi (p. 
49). Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam is 4 
bishop in the Methodist rather than 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Monroe E. Deutsch is the former 
provost, not chancellor, of the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 
The generalization that “the rank 
and file of the Chinese resist de 
centralization” (p. 79) needs to be 
balanced by Professor Rose Hum 
Lee’s article in the American Journal 
of Sociology (March 1949), “The 
Decline of Chinatowns in the United 
States.” However. these errors of fact 
and interpretation do not detract 
from the book’s general usefulness # 
a contribution to the literature 
human relations. 


minority 
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Puerto Rican Miracle 


Transformation. 
By Earl Parker Hanson. 
Simon & Schuster. 416 pp. $5.00. 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED two-thirds 
of the world is increasingly turning 
to Puerto Rico for instruction and 
inspiration; this book tells why. The 
progress made recently by the two 
and a quarter million people who 
inhabit the 3,435 square miles of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
is striking and dramatic. Chester 
Bowles, in his enthusiastic introduc- 
tion, writes that “nowhere, except 
perhaps in the agricultural settle- 
ments of Israel or in some of the 
industrial and village projects of 
India, have there been pioneering 
eforts at economic development 
which match in promise the tech- 
niques recently evolved in Puerto 
Rico.” 

Earl Parker 
geographer and explorer, is also en- 
thusiastic about the island and its 
people. He is especially fervent about 
Governor Luis Muftoz Marin, which 


Hanson, engineer, 


is understandable to anyone who has 
ever worked with the latter. Mr. Han- 
son has done a splendid job of com- 
municating his fervor, and in organ- 
ing a mountain of relevant mate- 
ial and interpreting various aspects 
of Puerto Rico’s upward struggle. 

The author was part of the early 
New Deal planning mechanism on 
the island. Thus, he can differentiate 
between the old days, when a kindly 
Washington paternalism was trying 
lo do something for the Puerto 
Ricans, and today, when the Puerto 
Ricans are doing things for them- 
elves. The crucial difference which 
the change in approach has made is 
one of the most valuable lessons of 
Mr. Hanson’s story. 

We Americans have only recently 
begun to learn to get along with peo- 
ples of other cultures. This book 
should be invaluable for those who 
ae involved in inter-cultural rela- 
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tions, whether at home or abroad. 
The unseemly behavior of many of 
our former representatives in Puerto 
Rico, reported here in detail, should 
be an object lesson to guide our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. Our 
policy of trying to teach children in 
a language they did not understand 
has undoubtedly been the most seri- 
ous single obstacle to the develop- 
ment of Puerto Rico. It should never 
be forgotten that the Puerto Ricans 
achieved control of their educational 
system for the first time on January 
2, 1949, after four centuries under 
Spain and half a century under our 
rule. The chapter on education shows 


what an aroused people with a sin- 
cere and capable government can do 
through their schools. The Division 
of Community Education has won 
worldwide fame for its community 
organizers, films, posters, “people’s 
almanacs” and leaflets. 

The author of this book is broad 
in his outlook, comprehensive in his 
selection of material, and unusually 
well informed in a number of fields. 
The only major subject which he has 
slighted would seem to be labor and 
labor legislation, in which extraordi- 
nary advances have been made. His 
understanding and training are also 
somewhat less than adequate in the 
field of population dynamics, as wit- 
ness his praise of the scientifically 
indefensible book The Geography of 
Hunger, which grievously misrepre- 
sents Puerto Rico. But these are mi- 
nor flaws in an excellent treatment 
of an extraordinary effort to make 
democracy meaningful. 





Muddling a Muddle 


German Military Intelligence. 
By Paul Leverkuehn, 
Praeger, 209 pp. $3.50. 


THE GERMANS, as a continuing 
stream of books assure us, were 
clearly superior to the Allies in 
practically every phase of waging 
war. They outfought us in’ tank 
combat (Rommel), in the air 
(Kesselring), on the ground (Guder- 
ian), and were well above us morally 
and spiritually (von Salomon.) 
Only in the detail of winning do 
they seem to have been somewhat 
deficient. 

Accustomed as we are to being 
lectured on how to run a war by the 
surviving military geniuses of the 
Third Reich, it is still somewhat 
astonishing to see even the Abwehr, 
the poor, fouled-up, broken-down 
Army spy system, taking bows for 
its dash and efficiency. That, how- 


ever, is the purpose of this book. 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Co-author of “Victory at Sea,” prize-winning 
TV documentary; journalist, translator 
Herr Leverkuehn was himself a 
dashing agent of the .Jbwehr, as he 
shyly admits. This ought to give 
his book the advantage of being an 
inside account, but Operative 
Leverkuehn, like the 
seem to 


Abwehr in 


general, does not have 
noticed much of what was going on 
around him. His narrative is far 
more remarkable for what it glosses 
over than for anything it reveals. 
Not only was the Abwehr riddled 
with subversion, hopelessly snarled 
by organizational snafu, and con- 
tinually sabotaged by rival Nazi in- 
telligence agencies, but its chief, 
Admiral Canaris, was more or less 
involved in every anti-Hitler plot 
from the pre-Munich days to the 
bomb attempt of July 1944. All in 


all, it probably did more damage 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MUDDLE CONTINUED 


to the German cause than to the 
Allied. Yet, German Military In- 
telligence is written with wide-eyed 
wonderment at the brilliant ac- 
complishments of Admiral Canaris 
and his cohorts, and with a Rover 
Boy relish for such heroic feats as 
preparing for the subjugation of .. . 
Denmark! 

Considering his viewpoint, it is 
not surprising that Leverkuehn has 
had to resort to rambling anecdotes, 
second-hand reports and _ unsup- 
ported statements to fill even so 
skimpy a book as this. And yet there 


was rich material available, had he 
cared to use it. He could, for 
example, have given us a solid ac- 
count of the Rote Kapelle, the Com- 
munist network inside the German 
Air Force, but instead disposes of 
it with a Sunday-supplement treat- 
ment which merely whets the ap- 
petite. The same is true of every 
major topic touched on. The book, 
in short, is worthless as history and 
interesting only as another example 
of the Alibi Ike phase of postwar 
German literature. 

The question arises as to what 


purpose American publishers jp. 
agine they are serving by putting 
books of this stripe into circulation, 
“This is the first authoritative ap. 
count of the German Military Ip. 
telligence Service,” says the jacket 
blurb, “and an important contriby. 
tion to the history of the Second 
World War.” If this were true, pub. 
lication of German Military Intell. 
gence would be wholly justified, But 
the statement is inaccurate in every 
particular, and the book merely 
muddles further a record already 
sufficiently distorted. 





A Unique Tract for Our Times 


Now Is the Time. 
By Lillian Smith. 
Viking. 120 pp. $2.00. 


SINCE no one else could have writ- 
ten so excellent an _ educational 
pamphlet on school de-segregation, it 
is indeed fortunate that Lillian 
Smith has essayed the task. Dedi- 
cation has taught her to understand 
both the friends and the foes of 
Negro emancipation. Her little book 
is written quite without heat, but 
with a quiet, moving eloquence that 
is calculated if not to persuade, at 
least to disarm, the most obdurate 
white-supremacist. 

Taking as her point of departure 
the cold war and the powerful 
weapon which racial discrimination 
in America gives to the Communists. 
Mrs. Smith sketches the history of 
the slave trade, of colonialism, and 
of segregation in the South. The lat- 
ter she describes as arising out of the 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author, “His Master’s Voice,” “Tomorrow’s Food’; 
co-author, “McCarthy and the Communists” 


violence of the Reconstruction pe- 
riod; it was a necessary armistice 
between the races that has lasted 
much too long, until it now corrodes 
the hearts and minds of both blacks 
and whites. 

In a section entitled “There Are 
Things to Do and Things to Say,” 
Mrs. Smith makes a number of sensi- 
ble suggestions for the promotion of 
interracial understanding, some of 
them designed to deflate the moral 
and intellectual pretensions of preju- 
dice. For example: “When people 
talk to you about ‘the Negro,’ ask 
them which Negro they are speaking 
about.” The last section, and _per- 
haps the most useful, lists the gentle 
which Mrs. Smith has 
learned to give her hecklers from 


answers 


the lecture platform. All the impor- 





In Coming Issues 


A. A. BERLE JR.: 


The Public Philosophy 
by WALTER LIPPMANN 


QUINCY HOWE: 


Two Minutes Till Midnight 
by ELMER DAVIS 





tant questions are there, including 
“Would you want your daughter to 
marry a Negro?” Somehow, Mrs 
Smith succeeds in giving intelligent 
answers to all of them without evat 
ing or affronting the questioner. 

The book is equipped with an ex 
cellent bibliography, which wisely 
includes William Faulkner’s /ntruder 
in the Dust. For anyone who wanls 
to know what the Nobel Prize-wir- 
ner thought about the race problem 
as late as 1948, the page references 
for the Signet edition are 160-65 and 
185-86. As Faulkner so passionately 
insists, a Northerner like the writer 
—or like most of the Supreiae Coutt 
Justices—could be wrong. Yet, 0 
the basis of these passages I hazard 
the guess that Faulkner, who could 
be counted on personally to resis 
injustice to a Negro in any situs 
tion, had not then sufficiently out 
grown his ancestral fear and moril 
isolation from the Negro to know 
and accept him as an adult, spiritu- 
ally autonomous person. Mrs. Smith 
suffers from no such handicaps. Sit 
has written a superb tract whic 
should be circulated by the hundreds 
of thousands wherever de-segregaltion 
is in progress. 
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By Martin S. Dworkin 


Pay-as-you-see Television 
Worries Movie Exhibitors 


IFTEEN OR TWENTY years from 
For we may be saying that the 
marriage of the movies and television 
ok place easily and logically, ac- 
wording to inherent, quidditive kin- 
sip of the two media. There still 
my be movie theaters, but these 
my be devoted to spectacular exhi- 
itions on the order of more stupen- 
jus Cineramas. Even the widest of 
he wide-screen systems lesser than 
(inerama may have yielded before 
he enlarging television screens in 
ie home—by then all using flat 
bes hung like pictures. “Floor-to- 
tiling TV” may be as common as 
vall-to-wall carpeting, and something 
lke “total television” may become a 
tality in rooms wherein: only the 
hoor, perhaps, may not be turned 
dectronically alive. Ever deeper in 
he Platonic Cave, we will be able 
surround ourselves with images 
tthe touch of a button, choosing 
tm among fabulously variegated 
wriads of programs. 

These are mild fancies, in the light 
if the potentialities of techniques 
iheady available. But they are night- 
mares to many in the movie indus- 
ty, who are watching the incipience 
if pay-as-you-see television with a 
iad that is almost hysterical. A 
kw years ago, before Cinerama, 
iD, Cinemascope, Vistavision, Stere- 
‘phonic Sound and other barrages 
the movies’ counter-offensive 
gainst television, it seemed that 
wthing could save the theaters ex- 
‘*pt air conditioning in the summer 
~until people bought conditioners 
ot their homes in order to be com- 
brtable while watching TV. Many 
novie people, especially exhibitors, 
“ped that the upsurge in business 
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after 1952 meant more than a re- 
prieve, that some kind of modus 
vivendi was working itself out be- 
tween the theaters and television. 

Some of the people who came to 
the theaters may have been trying to 
escape television programming or 
commercials. What they saw was a 
little better, and a lot more lavish, 
than what they could watch at home 
free of charge. But television receiv- 
ers continued to be sold in huge 
quantities. And even the growing 
number of drive-in theaters did not 
have to be attributed only to the rush 
to get away from TV: For one thing. 
the trend of population movement 
toward suburban colonies _ built 
around “shopping centers” made 
drive-ins practicable and profitable. 
For another, there are powerful so- 
cial reasons for younger people to 
leave homes and television for an 
evening at the movies. The drive-in 
made possible a convenient synthesis 
of the social functions of the auto- 
mobile and the movie theater. 

There was even a rise in theater 
receipts last year. But much of the 
increase represented the repealed 
Federal tax on tickets, which was 
simply absorbed into admission 
prices, although exhibitors had pre- 
viously implied that the saving would 
be passed on to the public. Now ex- 
hibitors are arguing against toll- 
television on the grounds that the 
air is free, that television should be 
as free to viewers as radio is to 
listeners, and so on. 

The exhibitors—aided by some 
television groups with a stake in ad- 
vertising revenue—have tried to pre- 
vent any consideration of pay-as- 
you-see systems on the part of the 


public or the public agencies con- 
cerned. But now the matter stands 
to be fully aired, as the Federai 
Communications Commission has in- 
vited all “interested parties” to sub- 
mit briefs. Coming at a time when 
the Government is also pressing an 
anti-trust suit against the movie 
producers for withholding their films 
from distribution in 16mm channels 
—which includes television repro- 
duction—the Commission’s rather 
cautious action has struck the exhibi- 
tor interests with the gentle impact 
of a bomb. 

Not only the principle of pay-as- 
you-see, but the merits of various 
proposed systems will be argued. 
There are three in the field, two of 
which, Zenith ‘“Phonevision” and 
Skiatron “Subscriber-Vision,” make 
use of coded or “scrambled” signals, 
which are cleared at the television 
receiver by inserting decoder cards 
purchased in advance. The third 
system, “Telemeter,” in which Para- 
mount Pictures has a majority inter- 
est, uses a coin box attached to the 
set; programs would be selected and 
paid for in the manner of a juke 
box. All three systems have had 
some tests, but under limited condi- 
tions which revealed many problems. 
At this point, however, it is the prin- 
ciple which is the primary issue; a 
practical system will surely evolve. 

The FCC is proceeding slowly. 
And surely there is sufficient reason 
for caution in what we can envision 
of this forthcoming revolution in the 
mass media. Many unpleasant char- 
acteristics of television as we know 
it—including the nature of sponsor- 
ship and sponsor domination of ma- 
terial—might have been modified 
had there been less haste in getting 
TV’s ball rolling. Let the public use 
these precious moments before up- 
heaval for full consideration of 
alternatives, dangers and safeguards. 
In the modern Cave, where choice is 
ever more decisively limited to 
images, and truth is but another 
shadow, electronically actuated, the 
most important question is: Who 
runs the projector? 





PHILEAS FOGG. 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 


NGINE 93 streaked through Arizona, 
E and when the young lady at the con- 
trols thought the engineer wasn’t looking, 
she opened up the throttle another notch. 


Nellie Bly, reporter for the New York 
World, was trying to beat a fictional man 
around the globe—one Phileas Fogg, hero 
of Jules Verne’s novel: Around The World 
In 80 Days. 


And beat him she did—in just over 72 
days. M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he 
heard her triumph. And all 1890 America 
cheered. For hers was the authentic 
American spirit that translates dreams 
into practical realities. 


It’s the same spirit that lives in today’s 
160 million Americans, who—far from in- 
cidentally — are the real assets making 
U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one of the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not profit by your faith in your 
fellow Americans and yourself? Guard 
your future, and your country’s, by buying 
Bonds regularly! 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up to- 
day! Or, if you're self-employed, invest in 
Bonds regularly at your bank. 


SAFE AS AMERICA~ 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated b 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


LASTING VALUE 


I have just re-read Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s 
“The Return to Stalinism” [NL, April 19, 
1954]. Even though it was written eleven 
months ago, Mr. Nicolaevsky’s knowledge of the 
Soviet Union is so thorough that the article 
casts a remarkably revealing light on the cur- 
rent Khrushchev-Malenkov affair. 

Particularly in matters concerning Commun- 
ism and the Soviet Union, I have always found 
that THe New LeAaper is not only worth read- 
ing but worth re-reading. 


Bad Godesberg, Germany Marcort STARKE 


MAC ARTHUR 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Anatomy of American 
Nationalism” [NL, February 28] was disturb- 
ing. Its cavalier treatment of General Mac- 
Arthur’s magnificent address on war in the 
atomic era was hardly what I would expect from 
a Christian liberal. Surely, if MacArthur, the 
professional soldier par excellence, is now will- 
ing to proclaim publicly that atomic war is 
suicide, it is time for the so-called “hard” 
liberals to rethink their position. I believe that, 
once they admitted the inadmissibility of war, 
they might be more capable of coming up with 
political solutions to the problems posed by 
aggressive Bolshevism. 


Duluth Harpy JORGENSEN 


NEW READER 


I have just read your ad, “30 Years of Devo- 
tion to Freedom and Democracy,” in the Pro- 
gressive. | would very much like to read your 
publication, which you classify as a soundly 
liberal magazine. I was in the United States 
from 1943 to 1946 as a prisoner of war and 
have become interested in your country, its 
policies and its people. THe New Leaver, I 
think, will help me get a true picture of the 
problems and events that challenge the free 
world from day to day. 


Hagen, Germany FRIEDRICH JAEGER 


KHRUSHCHEV 


quite struck by how similar your 
estimate of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
remaining in power was to that of the Econom- 
ist here. Your editorial of February 28 said: 
“It would be surprising if Khrushchev lasted 
any longer than Malenkov. . . . Khrushchev’s 
swaggering bluster seems hardly enough to hold 


I was 
chances of 


the Soviet humpty-dumpty together. The main 
count against Khrushchev is his involvement 
since 1950 in grandiose agricultural flops. . . . 
[He also] has confessed that industrial pro- 
ductivity—which must show a constant rise ac- 


cording to Stalin’s theories 
the members of the Soviet ruling group, riven 
by factional struggles, will not long tolerate 
repeated failures by Khrushchev.” 

The Economist wrote on February 2: 
“Khrushchev himself seems a most unlikely 
personality to remain at the top of the Soviet 
hierarchy for long. Ebullient and incautious jn 
speech, meddlesome in action, and lacking the 
theoretical equipment that is the pride of every 
high-ranking Communist, he has also earned a 
deal of unpopularity in circles ranging from 
the peasants whom he once tried to force into 
‘agro-towns’ to the bureaucrats whom he is now 
. . It is no mere clash 


is sinking. Surely 


exiling to the steppes. . 
of personalities that torments Soviet political 
life; it is a clash of factions of rival hierarchies, 
The fact that less blood is shed nowadays does 
not mean that the Byzantine intrigues and 
secret shifts of power between groups have 
become any less acute.” 
London 


RED CHINA 


In his article on “The Formosa Crisis” [NL 
February 7], Sal Tas says that “it is well not 
to overestimate China’s military power.” Hare 
we erred in treating China as a great powé 
now when it is that only potentially? 

In his address to Congress on April 19, 1%l, 
General MacArthur said that it is “for its ow 
purposes” and with’ “its own concepts and 
methods” that China is allied with Sovie 
Russia. The General went on to say that Red 
Chinese interests were parallel with those of 
the Soviet, but that they showed “the same lus 
for the expansion of power which has animated 
every would-be conqueror since the beginning 
of time.” That is, he agreed with the view, 
as expressed by Walter Lippmann, that “the 
Chinese revolution is as Chinese as the French 
revolution was French and the Russian revolt 
tion was Russian.” 

That China could be a menace in its 
right, rather than simply as a satellite of Russia 
was predicted by Professor N. J. Spykman 3 
his America’s Strategy in World Politics, pub 
lished while we were at war with Japan. He 
feared that it would be difficult after the wi 
to find public support in the U.S. for a Far 
Eastern policy based on geopolitical realties. 
Such a policy, he maintained, required that we 
bolster the sea power of Japan against the Ind 
power of China. “Twice in one generation, he 
said, “we have come to the aid of Great Brita 
in order that the small offshore island might 
not have to face a single gigantic military sia 
in control of the opposite coast of the mainland. 
If the balance of power in the Far East is be 
preserved . . . the United States will have . 
adopt a similar protective policy toward Japa 


James Percy 
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fhe “gigantic military state” in Asia which 
fessor Spykman feared was not Russia but 
modern, vitalized and militarized China of 
§) million people” whose long-run power 
wiential he felt to be more inimical to our 
iterests than the threat of Japan. 

Mr, Tas says that “nothing is more delusive 
tun the efforts of ‘practical’ men to de- 
ieologize our struggle, when the very freedom 
ithe world is at stake.” Doing precisely this, 
Professor Spykman turned out to be a true 
pophet, although he did not foresee what he 
wuld have deplored as a straitjacket of “moral- 
im,” which prevents us from seeking “diplo- 
utic” relations with enemies and their sup- 
jrters in order to maintain some influence on 
ad knowledge of them. 


Vashington, D. C. Siwney Koretz 


{ATUSOW 


In the article “Harvey Matusow’s False Wit- 
ws” [NL, February 21], Sol Stein correctly 
vated that I introduced him to Matusow. 
|think New LEADER readers should know, how- 
tet, that I did not endorse Matusow’s forth- 
ming book, nor did he indicate that he had 
led ahout his past testimony. 

I brought Matusow to the American Com- 
nittee for Cultural Freedom because I wanted 
ito see the documentation he claimed to have. 
thought, too, that after his experiences with 
te AYD and McCarthyism it would be well 
it Matusow to see that there are anti-Com- 
unists who could never compromise with an 
Albert E. Kahn or a Joe McCarthy. 

\ew York City Watter K. Lewis 


MFTH AMENDMENT 


I would like to comment on Dean Erwin 
stswold’s talks on the Fifth Amendment, which 
ibook form were reviewed by Alan F. Westin 
Tae New Leaver of February 21. 

In the last of his three lectures, Dean Gris- 
wld mentions what I believe is the real prob- 


Tue New LEaAper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


lem of the privilege against self-incrimination— 
namely, the inferences which may be drawn 
from the exercise of the privilege. Unfortu- 
nately, he does not come to grips with. this 
problem. Many liberals believe that no inference 
at all can be drawn from resort to the privilege. 
In effect, this is to say that exercise of a con- 
stitutional right provides a general immunity 
for the user. Dean Griswold merely comments 
that in many circumstances an inference is not 
warranted and that, if inferences are to be 
drawn, the conclusions should depend on the 
“nature of the question asked” and the “nature 
of the tribunal asking the question.” It would 
seem that here Dean Griswold accepts the 
thesis that no universal immunity is given by 
the use of the privilege and that each user 
must take the risks attending such use. If this 
is so, then Dean Griswold is on very sound 
ground and takes a position quite opposite to 
many professional liberals. It is unfortunate, 
however, that he has not spelled out precisely 
where he stands on this point. 

New York City CLIFFORD ForstER 


DOPE PEDDLING 


After reading Irwin Ross’s “Red China’s 
Dope Peddlers” [NL, December 20, 1954], I 
feel that the facts presented do not justify the 
conclusion drawn. Mr. Ross gives various facts 
which prove that opium and various other drugs 
come from Communist China, but I found no 
evidence to substantiate his contention that the 
mass exportation of dope is officially carried 
out by the Red Chinese Government. 

For instance, Mr. Ross compares the amount 
of opium exported from China in 1939, when 
the Nationalists were in control, and the amount 
exported from China at present. In my opinion, 
the export of opium between 1939 and the fall 
of the Nationalist Government could have in- 
creased tremendously. Mr. Ross should therefore 
have supplied data showing the amount of 
opium exported by 
Nationalists fell. 
Bronx, N.Y. 


China just before the 


Marvin MARKMAN 





a R O T F . i YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 





SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS ... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaner. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
LEapeER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 





Address 
CHEV cicdeseletes Zone... 


Address 
OS eee Zone.. 


Address 
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ACORN LEATHER GOODS 


Design, Make & Repair 
High Class Leather Goods 
LUGGAGE 
TRUNKS 
BRIEF CASES 


742 Broadway, N. Y. 3 
Tel: GRamercy 5-4232 








Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with lead- 
ing writers and public figures on 


"The New Leader" Forum 


of his “Spotlight-New York” 


every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 











CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is re- 


quired for all changes of address. 


Include your old 


address label. 


Subscription Department 


NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 


address — or 
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A GRAND MOVIE! 
A GREAT LOVE STORY! 


A Wonderful HOLIDAY SHOW! 


“HIGHEST RATING! 
Has wit, broad humor and genu- 
ine pathos. A fine picture!” 
— News 


“ONE OF THE SCREEN 
GREATS! Don't miss it!” 


— Journal-American 


“TYRONE POWER IS 
SUPERB! MAUREEN 
O’HARA IS PERFECT!” 

— Herald Tribune 


sYRONE POWER . 
MAUREEN OHA - a 


oe JOHN FORD'S Se ¥ 
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sHE LONG GRAY LINE 


: = Color by uM 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE |CINEMASCOPE | “ TECHNICOLOR 


costaring RODErt FRANCIS * Donald CRISP * Ward BOND 
Betsy PALMER + Phil CAREY 


Screen Play by EDWARD HOPE + Based upon “Bringing Up the Brass” by Marty Maher and Nardi Reeder Campion + Produced 
by ROBERT ARTHUR « Directed by JOHN FORD 


ACADEMY Aw, EXTRA! 

AR 

CAPITOL | wrens nonin 
B'way at 5st St. 3 


DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. 
LAST FEATURE 12 MIDNITE 





z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Cente: 


“HIT THE DECK” 
in CinemaScope and Color starring 
i POWELL - TONY MARTIN - DEBBIE REYNOLDS - WALTER PIDGEO! 
VIC DAMONE - GENE RAYMOND + ANN MILLER - RUSS TAMBLYN 


Directed by ROY ROWLAND «+ Produced by JOE PASTERNAK + An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “SPRING RHYTHMS"—Gala new revue produced by 
Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organization 
are requested when planning theater part 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manas? 


~ FABIANS 
| i KY abe ——— SCREEN! 


| “THE DETECTIVE" | of THe New Leaver Theatrical Departmetl. 
| PLUS Randolph SCOTT Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue New Lave 
| ff *TEN WANTED MEN’ Technicolor | Theatrical Department, 7 East sth S 
To N.Y.C. 
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They’re waiting for the teacher 


eee maybe it’s you! 


Ever think you might make a good teacher? 

Ever consider how much satisfaction there is in 
helping to mold and guide the personalities and 
futures of young Americans? 

Today, you have an unparalleled opportunity 
to enter one of the finest and most respected pro- 
fessions in the world. It’s a profession in which 
you, yourself, can develop and use your talents to 
their fullest. 

And it’s a profession that needs you—because 
the kids need you. 

America’s postwar babies have suddenly started 


pouring into the schools. In fact, there are so many 
of them that, today, the elementary schools alone 
need over 70,000 new teachers a year to handle 
these children. 

By 1960—with over 8 million more children 
entering our schools—the need for qualified 
teachers will be even greater. 

So think it over. Think of what it will mean to 
you—to your community—and to America, when 
you decide you’re going to become a teacher. 

The kids, too. They’re waiting for you to make 
up your mind. They’re hoping you’ll say, “Yes”! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC FORUM 


on the subject: 


IS COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 


Chairman 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Democrat of Oregon 


Panelists 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


Consultant, Council on Foreign Relations 
Visiting Lecturer, Yale University 
Formerly Planning Adviser, Bureau of United Nations Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 
Pulitzer Prize winning author 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Soviet Affairs Specialist, The New York ‘Times’ 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Author, 'Three Who Made a Revolution’ 
Formerly Chief, Ideological Advisory Staff, Voice of America 
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To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


Thursday, April 14, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1 
Mail Ticket Orders To 
| THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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